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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Problem 

Numerous surveys and studies during the late 1950's and early 1960's 
disclosed the fact that substantial numbers of American adults, H-iny in both 
rural and urban areas, are unemployable and cannot participate effectively in 
the economy and the society because of a lack of basic and/or functional literacy. 
There is further evidence available that many such persons cannot undergo 
training to fit them for modern vocational pursuits because they lack the basic 
and/or functional literacy. The needs of these persons, who are found in nearly 
every state, have created a national concern as evidenced in the legislation of 
Title II, B of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (P 0 L 0 88-452), the earlier 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 (PoS. 87-415), and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1 963 (p e Lo 88-210), 

Two major problems were encountered in attempts to assist in alleviation of 
the need for adult literacy education.. First, appropriate materials needed for 
basic reading and communications instruction of adults and appropriate functional 
materials of an intermediate nature (lower than the general adult level of 
vocabulary and comprehension) were for the most part unobtainable., Those which 
were obtainable either were outmoded in content; failed to incorporate recent 
knowledge, concepts, and methods of instruction; were not amenable to use in 
group teaching and learning situations; or did not contain subject matter appro- 
priate to the interests and motivations of adults whose goals and needs are 
urgent if they are to be vocationally trained to enter into employment. Secondly, 
teachers who had been trained to instruct adults were not avail ab1e c Most 
teachers had been prepared to teach reading and communication skills to children 



of ages 5 through 18 0 While methodology and materials may be similar for the 
teaching of children and adults in many respects, substantial differences exist 
both in the cl ientele and methods and materials suitable to them,? Motivational 
consi der au on;>, social and economic backgrounds and needs, the urgency of the 
need to achieve functional reading and communication proficiency, experience an 
ability differences, and a host of other factors make the instructional process 
for adults uniquely different from that for children, Either through teacher 
training or the provision of instructional materials for teachers assistance wa 
needed to aid the teacher of adults in the important aspects of the teaching ta 

Purposes and Objectives of the Project 

The purpose of this project was to carry on essential research to enable t 
development of basic and intermediate reading, writing and spelling materials b 
on vocational and daily life subject matter for the instruction of adults who a 
at illiterate and functionally subliterate levels, using the initial teaching 
alphabet (i#t#a.) jointly with traditional orthography (t 0 o 0 ). 

The research phase of the project had the objective of ascertaining the ba: 
needs, social needs, personal and social characteristics, levels of functional 
literacy and potential of adults needing literacy training,. On the basis of su< 
information the major objective of the project was to develop materials which 
could be used to teach illiterate and functionally illiterate adults to read, 
wr i te, and spel 1 0 

The materials development phase of the project was planned to include the 
development of a single, paper-bound, workbook-textbook of approximately 175 
pages which would incorporate instructional materials in reading, writing and 
spelling beginning with lessons designed for the non-reader and proceeding throt 
three levels or grades of reading instructional material s 0 After a few pages oi 
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introductory lesson material designed to familiarize the student with the initial 
teaching alphabet, the content would be arranged so that facing pages would con- 
tain instructional material in i,t»a 0 and the same material in traditional 
orthography (t*o 0 ^» In this way the learner would be able to make a gradual and 

■ • w! -mji tiuu 1 1 wnt inoao tu uuuveni lurid 1 prini 0 mc tne same time that 

instruction is being given in word recognition, parallel instruction would be 
given in comprehension, writing, and spelling* The content of the basic materials 
would be so graded in difficulty that by the time the learner had completed the 
program he would be reading on a level approximating that on which children read 



at the end of the third year of school. To extend the reading, writing and 
spelling program to the sixth level, comparable to sixth grade, a set of inter- 
mediate reading materials was plannedo These materials would not employ the 
initial teaching alphabet for use in reading skill development, but traditional 
alphabet was to be used primarily with only i 0 t,a 0 vocabulary assistance provided. 
The intermediate materials were planned to develop facility in reading and to 
provide functional competence in various vocational areas and in areas of daily 
living© The vocational and daily living theme would characterize the entire series 
of lessonso Content would stress home living, development and improvement, health, 
and vocational and technical areas of work appropriate to the educational level 
of the adults for whom the materials were planned. Teachers* guides were planned 
to accompany each level of instructional material s 0 Upon completion of instruction 
using the series of materials it was anticipated that an adult would be able to 
read the common adult literature such as newspapers, magazines, and instructional 
materials related to his vocation,. 

In addition to the basic and functional materials and teachers* guides, a 
series of paper -bound booklets on a variety of subjects related to vocations and 



occupations were planned. The proposed set of approximately 10-12 booklets was 
invisioned as supplemental reading materials and as an aid to familiarizing the 
adult with various occupations which he or she might pursue 0 The plan for 
these supplemental materials included the purpose of providing information to 
the adult which would aid him in entry into an occupation, , These materials were 
not intended to include all vocations or occupations but to serve as examples 
of very basic occupational materials which would be helpful to che adult 
attempting to achieve functional literacy. The plan of materials development 
is set forth in Figure 1. 

During the materials development phase of the project continuous tryouts of 
the materials with adult illiterate and subliterate students was planned in 
order to evaluate and adjust the teaching techniques, vocabulary acquisition 
rate, content, readability, and printing and format to achieve optimum effective 
ness. Upon completion of the materials development phase it was planned to try 
out the materials with samples of illiterate and functionally illiterate adult 
students who would be representative of such American adults for the purpose of 
evaluating the effectiveness of the materials. Although training of teachers in 
the use of the materials was originally planned as a part of the project, this 
part of the proposed plan was not implemented due to contract policy provisions 
which do not permit this type of activity,. To assure that adequately prepared 
teachers were available for the final try-out and evaluation of the materials, 
members of the research and development staff and one teacher who had not 
participated in the materials development would be employed to carry on the 
teaching and data collection for the evaluation. 
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Figure 1 
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CHAPTER IT 



DESIGN AND PROCEDURES OF THE PROJECT 

The plan of the project was comprised of a research phase, a materials develop- 
ment phase, and an evaluation o.hase- The riot n i 1 QrJ nrv-v 4-U J — , jC . .. 

• - " i v iiiw u ivuv i uy y aiiu pi U CCUU \ 1 Or 

each phase will be described in the following sections 0 



Research Phase 

The research phase of the project was carried on to ascertain the basic needs, 
social needs, personal and social characteristics, levels of functional literacy, 
and potentials of adults needing literacy training,, A further purpose of this 
phase was to analyze existing materials available for teaching illiterate or 
functionally illiterate adults in order that all information be found which would 
enhance the materials to be developedo Finally, research into the literature 
pertaining to the technical aspects of development of adult literacy meter ials, 
including such aspects as use of illustrations, content, type face, spacing, and 
the 1 ike 0 

Five types of research were carried on* First., a survey of the literature 
related to the following topics pertaining to illiterate and functionally illiterate 
adults was undertaken; 

lo Social and economic characteristics 
2 0 Racial and ethnic characteristics 
3o Intellectual potential 

4. Levels of functional literacy including oral vocabulary 
5o vocational orientation and vocational aptitudes and interests 
6 0 Geographical distribution of adults with needs for the proposed materials 
and instruction 

Motivations characteristic of adults-types and levels 

6 
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Secondly, consultation and interviews with individuals who were informed relative 
to the above mentioned topics were utilized in order to supplement and complement 
information collected through the review of the literature. Persons interviewed 
included sociologists, specialists in adult education, specialists in vocational 
education and teachers of adults. Third, structured interviews were held with 
35 teachers who had experience in adult basic education programs. Fourth, inter- 
views ana testing of students in basic literacy education programs were planned. 

A sample of approximately 50 adult persons in several programs would be inter- 
viewed and tested for intelligence. Included in the sample would be adults from 
voluntary programs. Manpower Development and Training Programs, a Basic Adult 
Education Program in a large city, and basic education programs in prisons. Fifth, 
a questionnaire would be devised and distributed to a representative sample of 
teachers and directors in adult basic education programs throughout the United 
States. A detailed presentation of the methodology of each of these researches 
f ol 1 ows: 



Review of the Literature 

A thorough review of the literature and research pertaining to adult basic 
literacy education, adult functional literacy education, social and economic 
characteristics, racial and ethnic characteristics, intellectual potential, 
levels of literacy, vocational orientation and aptitudes and interests, geograph- 
ical distribution, motivational characteristics and available adult instructional 
materials. Systematically using catalogs, indexes, abstracts, and reports of 
research. Available information pertaining to each of the topics mentioned above 
was located and notes made. The information was then organized under the headings: 
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I. 

II. 
Ill . 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 

The findings of 
report . 



Definitions and Demographic Characteristics 
Measurement of Adult Intelligence 

Psychological, Sociological, physical, and Related Characteristics 
Vocational Backgrounds, Expectations and Interests 
Review of Available Adult Reading Instructional Materials 
Instructional Methodology for Adult Illiterates 

the review of the literature are presented in Chapter III of this 



Consultations with Authorities and Experts 

Individual and group interviews were scheduled with sociologists, adult 
educationists, prison educators, representatives of adult education programs in 
city school systems, Indian educators, representatives of organized labor (educa- 
tion office), specialists of the United States Office of Education, representatives 
of the Labor Department, Office of Manpower Development and Training and miscellaneous 
persons who would have knowledge of the topics with which this study was concerned. 
Further, an authority on the Initial Teaching Alphabet from the University of 
London, England and an expert in materials development who had formerly been 
employed by Scott-Foresman Company, Publishers were consulted on the development 
of materials. Two programs using i.t.a. with adults were visited and conferences 
held with the personnel responsible for the program. One program was a research 
project at the University of Detroit and the other was an adult basic education 
class in University City, Missouri. 

In the early stages these interviews were often informal and when more 
formalized they were semi -structured and open-ended. As more information was 
gathered, the interviews became more structured and began to focus on the content 



to be used in the materials to be developed. The results of these consultations 
are included in Chapter III of this report. 

Structured Interviews with 7‘eachers of Adults 
Purpose of the Interviews 

The purposes of teacher interviews were: 

1. To gather information concerning teacher's reactions to materials they 
have used and their specific ideas and recommendations as to what the nature of 
appropriate content for adult illiterates should be; 

2. To gather information concerning certain aspects of the training, back- 
ground, and experience of teachers of adult illiterates which could serve as 
resource material in preparing instructional materials and in planning a teacher 
training program; 

3. To gather information concerning general teaching methods and techniques 
and the characteristics of adult illiterates which could serve as resource materials 
in planning a teacher training program; 

4. To identify further gaps of knowledge in various areas of adult illiteracy 
that more sophisticated research for the future could be put into focus. 

Design of the Investigation 

Adult basic education teachers were interviewed at their schools by members 
of the Missouri Vocational Literacy Research Project staff. A semi -structured, 
open-ended type interview procedure was followed. Teachers were interviewed 
i ndi vi dual 1 y. 

Although interviewers had prepared questions, teachers often anticipated 
these, and it was not always possible or considered desirable to rigidly follow 
the prepared sequence of items. The specific questions asked depended somewhat 



on the nature of the program and the particular assignment of the teacher being 
interviewed. The interviewing procedure permitted the use of follow-up questions. 
This enabled the interviewer to clarify questions and answers and to probe topics 
in aepth when necessary. The chief advantage of this individual interview approach 
was its flexibility which made possible a richer source of information. 

Interviews were taped and the pertinent information was later transcribed. 
Interviews varied in length, but usually lasted about forty to sixty minutes. 

Thirty-five teachers with experience in Adult Basic Education Programs 
were the subjects for this study. Certain descriptive characteristics of these 
subjects were presented in the findings. 

Teachers from the following programs were interviewed. 

Project R.E.A.D. in Detroit, Michigan 

Voluntary improvement Program in St. Louis, Missouri 

Basic Adult Education Program in Chicago, Illinois 

Manpower Training Basic Education Program in Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Missouri Department of Corrections Basic Education 
Programs at Moberly, Jefferson City, and Algoa. 

These programs were selected because they and their teachers represent 
several dimensions of possible significance to adult literacy training. These 
dimensions are: 

1. The nature of the program, i.e., part-time or full-time. Teachers from 
both full-time and part-time programs were included. 

2. Paid and non-paid teachers. Both teachers who were paid for their 
services and teachers who received no financial remuneration were included. 

3. The type of setting. Teachers conducting classes in correctional 
institutions, churches, and public school buildings were included. 

4. Source of students, i.e., sel f -referred, referred by social agencies, 
such as State Employment Service of State, Welfare, and inmates in correctional 
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institutions. Teachers with experience in all such programs were included. (Some 
students were volunteers while others were under varying degrees of compulsion.) 

5. The sex of teachers and students. Both male and female teachers with 
experience in programs involving both make and female students were included. 

6. The age of teachers and students. Teachers of varying ages having 
experience with students of varying ages were included. 

7. The ethnic and racial backgrounds of teachers and students. Teachers of 
various ethnic and racial backgrounds having experience with students of various 
ethnic and racial backgrounds were included. 

The specific teachers to be interviewed from a given program were selected 
by the program directors. The criteria used by directors in selecting these 
teachers is not known, but they appeared to select from those most readily avail- 
able and the teachers they felt to be best qualified. 

Teacher responses to the various questions were tabulated. When consider? 1 
helpful, response categories were determined and responses assigned to these 
categories . 

Response categories such as those in Question Seven of the findings were 
determined by a judge after an examination of all teacher responses. These 
categories and the responses assigned to each were checked by a second judge. 

Both judges agreed on every category and on every response assignment. These 
two judges were also the two principal interviewers. 

The following considerations serve as limiting factors for the interviews: 

1. The findings of this study are dependent on the particular subjects 
i nter vi ewed : 

(a) The qualifications of some subjects for answering certain interview 
items are questionable. 

(b) Although a deliberate attempt was made to include teachers repre- 
senting several possible significant factors in literacy education, the 
extent to which these subjects are representative of their larger populations 



cannot be known. The fact that program directors selected the specific teachers 
to be interviewed may be a particularly significant consideration. As pre- 
viously stated, the precise basis on which their selections were made is not 
known . 

2. The limitations of open-ended interview methodology apply to this study. 

(a) The different subjects varied in their willingness to answer 
questions so that the findings are particularly influenced by statements of 
the more "talkative" subjects. 

(b) The findings of this study are dependent on the particular wording 
of interview items and following questions. The possible affects of using 
different wordings or questioning techniques are not known. 

3 . The determination of response categories and the assignment of teacher 
answers to these categories reflects the thinking of the particular judges. Other 

judges might have assigned the responses differently or even have determined 
different response categories. 

Structured Interviews and Testing of Students in Adult 
Basic and Functional Literacy Programs 

Purpose of the Interviews 

A fundamental prerequisite for the intelligent preparation of instructional 
materials is a knowledge of the persons for whom the materials are being prepared. 
While the literature in the field of adult basic education and interviews with 
program directors and others experienced in the field can provide a limited 
familiarity with the nature of the illiterate adult population, at least, a 
limited first-hand experience with such persons was considered essential. The 
general se of the student interviews was to provide experience with and 

gather information about adult illiterates. Information sought was that which 
would be of use in the preparation of instructional materials and teacher training. 
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Areas of special concern in this study were: 

1# Students 1 motives for learning. 

2 • Students' reading arid writing interests. 

3. Students' family, educational and vocational backgrounds. 

4. Students' vocational interests and exnectat i ons. 

It should be obvious that these genera! areas are interdependent to some 
extent . 

Students in adult literacy classes were interviewed at their schools by 
members of the Missouri Vocational Literacy Research Project staff. A semi - 
structured open-ended type interview procedure was followed. Students were inter 



viewed individually. 

Although interviewers had a prepared outline of questions, the interviews 
were conducted in an informal, conversational manner. Subjects frequently antici 
pated questions, and it was not believed desirable, in consideration of rapport, 
to rigidly follow the prepared sequence of questions. The variability in student: 
and in settings demanded flexibility in the interviewing. The specific questions 
asked depended in part on the nature of the particular program and student. In 
some instances, program directors requested that certain questions not be asked 
of their students. Interviewers were able to clarify answers and to probe areas 
of particular interest through the use of follow-up questions. 

Interviews varied in length, but generally lasted about thirty minutes. 

Notes were taken, but no tape recordings were made of the interviews. Some of 
the students interviewed were also tested with a short form of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale, but testing was only done after the interview was completed. 
This testing is discussed in the section dealing with testing. 

Forty-eight aiults from six different literacy programs were interviewed. 
Certain descriptive characteristics of these persons are reported in the findinqs. 
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Students interviewed were f^om the following programs: 

Voluntary improvement Program, in St. Louis, Missouri 

Manpower Training Basic Education Program, in Sikeston, 

Mi ssouri 

Basic Adult Education Proaram. in Chicann. Tllinmc 

Missouri Department of Corrections Basic Education 
Programs, at Moberly, Jefferson City and Algoe 

These programs were selected because they and their students represent 
different dimensions of possible significance to adult literacy training. The 
following dimensions were considered. 

1. The nature of the program, i.e., part-time or full-time. Students fror 
both full-time and part-time programs were included. 

2. The source of students, i.e., self-referred, referred by social agencis 
such as State Employment or Welfare Services, and inmates in correctional instil 
Students from each of these sources were included. (Some students were voluntee 
while others were under varying degrees of compulsion.) 

3. The nature of the locales in which the student.?* reside. Students repre 
senting both urban and rural settings were included. 

4. Sex. Both male and female students were included. 

So Age. Students of varying ages were included. 

6. Ethnic and Racial backgrounds. Both Caucasian and Negro students were 
i ncl uded . 

The specific students to be interviewed were selected by their teachers cr 
program administrators. 

Answers given by the students were tabulated. When considered helpful, 

response categories were determined and responses assigned to these categories. 

Response categories such as those in question 12 in the findings were determined 

after inspection of the students responses. The determination of the response 
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categories and then the assignment of responses to the various categories was done 

by a judge and re-checked by a second judge. Both judges agreed on each category 

and on each response assignment. These two judges were also the two principal 
i ntervi ewers . 



Limitations of Student Interviews 

K A 1 though a deliberate attempt was made to include students in accordance 
with the previously indicated dimensions, the extent to which these subjects are 
representative of their larger populations cannot be known. The fact that pro- 
gram directors and teachers selected the specific students to be interviewed may 
be a particularly significant consideration. Generally, teachers and directors 

appeared to select those of their students who they thought would be most coopera- 
t i ve . 



2. Linn nations of open-ended interview methodology apply to this study: 

(a) The different subjects varied in their willingness to answer 

questions so that the findings are particularly influenced by statements of 
the more "talkative" subjects. 

(b) The extent to which interests and beliefs expressed by the subjects 

accurately reflect the interests and beliefs actually held by the subjects is 
not known. 

(c) The findings of this study are dependent on the particular wording 
of interview and follow-up questions. The possible affects of using different 
wordings or questioning techniques are not known. 

3. For certain items, subjects responses were assigned by a judge to response 
categories and re-cehcked by a second judge. Other judges might have assigned 

responses to different response categories or even have determined different 
response categories. 
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Pu: pose of the Intelligence Testing 

To supplement the data available on the intelligence of adult illiterates 

From the published literature and on-going programs, it was decided that limited 
additional testing would be helpful. 

Thirty-four literacy students were given a short form of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale by members of the Missouri Materials Development Project. 

Students tested were from the following programs: 

1. Sikeston, Missouri, MDTA Mul ti -Occupati onal Basic 
Education Program, twenty-four students. 

2. St. Louis Voluntary Improvement Program, five 

students. — 

3. Chicago Adult Basic Education Program Day School, 
two students. 

4. Missouri Vocational Literacy Research and Development 
Project try out students. 

The specific students to be tested were selected by program administrators 
and teachers. This selection process certainly represents a limitation on the 
findings. However, the persons tested were drawn from a variety of programs, and 
were recc ig reading instruction at levels ranging from beginning through grade 
level five. Subjects ranged in age from eighteen to sixty-two years. The median 
age was thirty-eight to forty-one years of age. Of the twenty-three men, fifteen 
were white and eight negro. Of the eleven women, seven were negro and four white. 

The small number of subjects did not justify comparisons between the races, sexes 
or types of programs. 

The instrument used for testing consisted of the Vocabulary, Information and 
Simi larities scales of the WAIS. This approach to testing was chosen because of 
the limited time available with each student and the preference for a measurement 



of ability on verbal tasks. Vocabul 



ary. Information and Similarities have been 



shown to be the three tests which generally correlate highest with the full scale 
score of the WAIS . Vocabulary, Information and Similarities have also been shown 
to be the three verbal tests with the highest reliability (Wechsler, 3; Doppelt, 

1 1 il 1 C A Anno rtf fkAJ'A 4- r* 4- . L . . 1 » JC • • 4 • . • . 

vucauu idiy, i m oniidti on or similarities are timed 
tests. This was considered of importance in relation to the maintenance of rapport 
with these subjects. 



Purpose of the Interest Study 

The purpose of the study was to gather additional information about the 
vocational interest of adult illiterates. A second purpose was to investigate 
the advisability of using a pictorial interest inventory as compared to an inven- 
tory which was read to the students. 

Design of the Interest Study 

The two pictorial occupational interest inventories on the market at the 
present time both use drawings rather than photographs as items. These two 
instruments are the Geist Picture Interest Inventory (GPU) Geist, 2) which has 
both consumable ar.d reusable editions, and the Picture Interest Inventory (PII) 
(Weingarten, 4). The majority of research related to these two instruments is 
presented in their respective manuals and is therefore readily available. The 
details of this research, therefore, will not be discussed here although brief 
descriptions of the instruments ard certain of the findings from a recent study 
with Basic Education students will be presented. 

The Geist Picture Interest Inventory: General Form: Male (GPU) 

The G.P.I.I. consists of two parts. The first part, the actual inventory, has 
M3 drawings of vocational and avocational activities, and nineteen drawings of 
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objects assoc ; ateu with activities. These 132 pictures are arranged in forty- 
four triads with separate, brief instructions for each triad. For examinees able 
to read, the inventory is self-administering,* but for those unable to read, the 
instructions are read to them. Examinees select one picture in each triad according 
to the instructions for that triad. Responses to illustrations yield scores for 
the following eleven interest areas: Scale one, Persausive; Scale two. Clerical; 

Scale three. Mechanical; Scale four. Musical; Scale five. Scientific; Scale six. 
Outdoor; Scale seven, Li terary; Scale eight. Computational; Scale nine. Artistic; 
Scale ten. Social Service, and Scale eleven. Dramatic. Raw scores are converted 
to normalized T scores. Separate T score norms are reported for the following 
groups: U.S. mainland samples: grade eight, grade nine, grade ten, grade eleven, 

and grade twelve; U.S. mainland sample: remedial reading grades eight and ten; 

U.S. mainland sample: trade school; U.S. mainland sample: university; Puerto 

Rican samples for grade eight, grade eleven, and grade twelve; Puerto Rican 
sample: trade school; University of Puerto Rico sample; Hawaiian samples: grade 

nine, grade ten, grade eleven, and grade twelve; Hawaiian sample: remedial reading 

groups; and a University of Hawaii sample. Although the GPU was developed pri- 
marily for use with males, its publishers suggest that local norms can be developed 
easily for females. 

The second part of the GPU is a supplementary "Qualitative Check List" 
which is designed for use with those examinees who are able to read. The purpose 
of this check list is to assess the motivating forces behind the choices of occu- 
pations. Performance on this check list in no way affects scores on the occupational 
scales of the Inventory. 

The GPU is not timed and can be either hand or machine scored. 
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Picture Interest Inventory (PII) 

The P.I.I. consists of 159 illustrations (sketches) showing men engaged in 
various work activities. The inventory is divided into two parts, Part I pre- 
senting the picture stimuli in fifty-three triads to which the examinee responds 

in f -"A - u, J * . . j * i .■ . « 

... — uiLdung ootn tne most and least liked picture. In 

Part II thirty of the pictures are repeated, this time being presented individually, 
with the examinee indicating either "like- or -dislike- for each picture. Responses 
to the illustrations yield two groups of scores, Fields of Occupational interests 
and supplemental scales. The six field scores are: Scale one, Interpersonal 

Service; Scale two, Natural (Outdoor); Scale three, Mechanical; Scale four, Busi- 
ness; Scale five, Esthetic; and Scale six, Scientific. The three supplemental 
scales are: Scale seven. Verbal; Scale eight, Computational; and Scale nine, 

Time Perspective. Time Perspective relates to the person’s willingness to engage 
in long-range planning and preparation. 

Raw scores can be converted either to normalized standard scores or to 
percentile ranks. Norms are based on the inventories of 1,000 male students in 
junior high school, senior high school, and college. Either machine-scoring or 
hand-scoring stencils are available. The inventory is not timed. Its publishers 
recommend its use in grades seven-adult, regardless of the examinee's reading or 
writing ability or language comprehension. Although the pictures show men and the 

norms were developed on men and boys, the publishers indicate that it can also be 
used with girls. 

In a special project done by members of the M.M.D.P., male students in the 

M.D.T.A. Basic Education Program at Sikeston, Missouri were randomly divided into 

two groups. Group I was given the G. P.I.I. and P.I.I. and then re-given these 

same instruments after a four week interval. Pearson product moment correlations 

were determined for each scale on each of the inventories. 
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Group II was given 



experimental verbal forms of the G.P.I.I. and P.I.I. and then retested with these 
same instruments after a four week interval. These verbal forms were especially 
developed for the purposes of this study. The verbal forms consisted of word 
descriptions of activities or names of occupations depicted in the picture items. 
These word descriptions were based on descriptions provided by the inventory 
authors in their respective manuals. These verbal items were read to the sub- 
jects. All necessary instructions were read to both 5 roups I and II. 

Questionnaire Survey of Opinions of Teachers and Directors 
of Adult Basic Education Programs throughout the 

United States 

Purpose of the Questionnaire Survey 

A inai led teacher questionnaire survey was conducted to be used in conjunction 
with the teacher and student interviews. The primary purpose of the teacher 
questionnaire was to obtain information that would be helpful in the development 
of the basic reading materials and the teacher's manual. Also, information was to 
be obtained which would be useful in training reading teachers. 

The questions were directed to the four areas of primary concern: teachers, 

students, programs, and materials. The basic question, relative to each area, for 
which answers were sought were as fol lows: 

1. Relative to teachers: 

a. What background of teaching experience can be expected? 

b. How much preparation in the teaching of reading can be expected? 

c. Do the teachers think it is necessary to have some college level 
training in the teaching of reading? 

2. Relative to students: 

a. To what age group should the materials be directed? 

b. Should a differentiation be made in the content with regard to sex? 

c. Does age affect motivation and progress? 
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d. What are the student's motivations for entering the program? 

e. Should greater emphasis be placed at the basic or intermediate grade 
level ? 

f. How long, approximately, will it take an illiterate to reach the 

sixth nrflflp 1p\/p1 in roarlinn? 

^ * * *3 • 

g. What major handicaps in learning to read have been found? 

3. Relative to program: 

a. How long should a single class period be? 

b. What size should a class be? 

c. Should testing be done prior to instruction? If testing is to be 
done, what type of test should be used? 

d. Wnat is the per cent of dropout and what factors are operating 
effect dropouts? 

4. Relative to materials: 

a. What materials are now being used? How effective are the present 
materials being used? 

b. How important is the content? 

c. What topics should be avoided in the content? 
a. What topics should be included in the content? 

e. How important is the use of illustrations in adult materials? 

f. Should type size be larger at first and then gradually be decreased? 

g. Should cursive or manuscript writing be taught? 

The specific questions contained in the questionnaire will be presented in the 
section reporting the summary of findings. 

In addition to the questionnaire for the teachers, a questionnaire was sent 
to the directors of the various programs to collect descriptive information 
about the programs. The opinions of the directors were sought on two questions. 

One question concerned the best source of teachers and the other question concerned 
the length of time required to raise an illiterate to the sixth grade level. The 






specific questions to which the directors were asked to respond will be reported 
in the section pertaining to the summary of findings. 

Design of the Survey 

Since the content of the reading materials to be developed was not to be 
directed to any one geographical region, the sample was taken from the country 
as a whole. In November, 1965, letters were sent to the State Departments of 
education requesting the names of on-going programs which offered reading to 
adults. Letters were sent to all state departments with three exceptions. The 
states of Michigan, Missouri, and Virginia were not included. Michigan and 
Missouri were not included bacause they had been utilized in the teacher inter- 
views. Virginia was not included because a listing had been obtained through 
previous correspondence. Interviews had not been held in Chicago at the time of 
the original cor respondence; therefore, Illinois was included in the mailing. 

Correspondence was received from thirty-five (35) of the forty-seven (47) 
states to which letters were sent. Six (6) of these thirty-five (35) states did 
not have programs in operation at the time of correspondence. The number of 
states with programs was twenty-nine (29). The states with programs yielded a 
total of two hundred-fifty (250) programs. Letters were mailed to the directors 
of these programs explaining the nature of the questionnaire and soliciting their 
cooperation. A return card was enclosed for them to indicate whether or not they 
would participate and to indicate the number of literacy teachers in their programs 
Returns from the program directors resulted in one hundred-ten (l’O) who were 

willing to participate. The directors indicated that there wen ' h 20 teachers 
working in these programs. 

In an effort to insure representati on of the United States as a whole, a 

stratified random sample of approximately 500 teachers was to be made. After 
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exploring different methods of dividing the country into geographical areas, it 
was determined that the division used by the Bureau of Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce woul d be as equitable as any investigated. Alaska and Hawaii were 
included in a tenth area rather than in the ninth Pacific Area. The states which 
were included in che sampling are as follows: 



Area I: 


New Engl and 

Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island 


Area II: 


Middle Atlantic 

New York and New Jersey 


Area III: 


South Atlantic 

Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, and Florida 


Area IV: 


East North Central 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin 


Area V: 


East South Central 
Kentucky and Tennessee 


Area VI: 


West North Central 

Minnesota, Iowa, and North Dakota 


Area VII: 


West South Central 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana 


Area VIII: 


Mountai n 

Colorado, New Mexico, and Nevada 


Area IX: 


Paci f i c 

Washington, Oregon, and California 


Area X: 


A1 aska 



Those states not included either did not have on-going projects at the time 
of correspondence or did not reply to our initial correspondence. 

A proportional random selection was made from the 1,420 teachers to insure 
that each area would receive a fair distribution of the questionnaire. The 
number of questionnaires to be sent (500) was divided by the total number of 
teachers (1 ,420) to yield a proportional percentage of 35/o» This percentage was 
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appl i ed to the number of teachers indicated for each area to determine the number 
of questionnaires to be sent to a particular area. 

Previously each state had been assigned a whole number; and each city with 
a project within that state a decimal number as a means of identification; e.g., 
Augusta, Maine, was 1.4. Since the names of the teachers were not available for 
use in the randomized selection, a number was assigned to represent each teacher 
in each program until all the teachers in an area had been assigned a number. 

This procedure is illustrated by the following example: 

Area I had a total of Jk teachers indicated, from which 26 teachers 
were to be picked. The city coded 1.1 had seven teachers and was 
assigned numbers 00 to 06. The city coded 1.2 had twenty-eight teachers 
and received numbers 07-34. This procedure was continued until all 74 
teachers had received a number. A table of random numbers was used at 

this point to select 26 numbers. This yielded the number of questionnaires 
to be sent to each program in Area I. 

This procedure was repeated for each area until 500 selections had been made, 
with one exception. A total of eleven teachers were reported for the state of 

Alaska. It was decided that eleven questionnaires would be sent to encourage 
sufficient returns. 

The randomized selection of the number of questionnaires to be send out, 
resulted in 13 of the original programs not being selected. Questionnaires were 
then sent to 97 programs in 29 states. 

It was decided that the most meaningful information would be obtained from 
those teachers who were thought to be the best qualified literacy teachers in each 
project. The teacher questionnaires, along with the director’s questionnaire were 
mailed to the director with the following instruction: Please distribute the 




the enclosed questionnaires to the reading teachers you think are the most qualified 
teachers . This in effect limited the amount of random selection that was made at 



the point 
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of distribution, but for the 
most desirable alternative. 



primary purpose of the survey 



it appeared 



Materials Development Phase 

The basic design of the materials development phase provided for the develop- 
ment of an instructional program involving use of materials and methods through 
which illiterate and semi literate adults could be taught to read, write, and 
spe 1 1 . 

The initial teaching alphabet and traditional orthography were planned to be 
used concurrently in the materials for several purposes. First, i.t.a. would 
minimize difficulties encountered by the student with sound-symbol (phomeme- 
grapneme) relationships so commonly associated with learning to read in the initial 
stages with traditional orthography. Secondly, when i.t.a. was used with children 
some preliminary findings of research in England indicated that (1) for the bright 
child the basic word recognition program can be carried cut in from 3 to 4 months; 

(2) by the time the child has mastered the 44 sound-symbols he has word recognition 
competency equivalent to that of a child reading on the upper third grade level; 

(3) with children having a good background of experience, 40 per cent of them have 
achieved third reader word recognition level by the eighth month of school. From 
these preliminary findings, it is considered reasonable that adults could learn to 
read even mo>"e rapidly and successfully than children. Third, the uniqueness of 
i.t.a. when contrasted with t.o. would likely appeal to the adult learner. Fourth, 
evidence indicated that transfer from i.t.a. to t.o. could be rapidly accomplished 
and thereby increase the total progress from beginning to functional reading 

prof i ci ency. 
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The content planned for use throughout the materials was intended to repre- 
sent adult needs, interests, and concerns of daily work and life. Therefore, th 
materials would present a strong vocational -dai 1 y living content geared to the 
adult in the illiterate, functionally illiterate category. Reviews or literatur 
discussions with adult teachers and educators and students indicated that avail a 
materials were not appropriate for adults in terms of subject matter, motivation 
appeal, language, and the like. Therefore, careful attention would be paid to 
those things which would render the materials most acceptable to teachers and 
aduits themselves. 

The plan for materials development included the following: 

1. Review of the literature as described in phase one. 

2. Consultation with authorities in reading, adult education, and i.t.a. 

3. Surveys by questionnaire and interviews with teachers and illiterate or 
functionally illiterate students enrolled in adult classes. 

4. Preliminary tryouts of the developing materials with illiterate adults 
who volunteered their time to assist in the project. 

5. Content selection and development, starting with familiar and common 
settings and conditions such as the family, the home, work, recreation and the 
like. Since selection of content will determine the vocabulary in large part, r 
was assumed that if the content is functional the vocabulary will be functional. 

6. Vocabulary development in the materials included the areas of vocabular 
selection, vocabulary control, symbol introduction, transfer, handwriting, 
spelling, dictionary usage, teachers manuals, student exercises, and content 
comprehension. Each of these concerns was based on carefully established assump 
tions and followed conclusions reached from research. 

7. Vocabulary selecti on--It is necessary to teach a core consisting of 

common words (and, but, is, the etc.). The specialized vocabulary would be kept 
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functional because the content of the materials was to be functional. The lesson 
content was the first consideration and specific vocabulary introduced was deter- 
mined by the content of the st-ory used in che lesson. 

8. Vocabulary control --The number of new words introduced in any lesson was 
controlled. To provide appropriate practice, repetitions of new words were con- 
trolled. Control was diminished as progress was made 1 evel -by- level as skills 
had been mastered. The skill mastery thus enabling the student to "attack" an 
increasing number of new words on his own initiative. Therefore, the teacher 
would find it necessary to introduce fewer and fewer words. 

9. Symbol i ntroducti on--When a sufficient number of words had been introduced 
which included a particular symbol in its initial position, the symbol was then 
introduced. Some choice would be available on the order of introduction of symbols, 
.hus, the confusion often encountered between b and d, Jh and etc. could be 
avoided. No more than four symbols would be introduced in any one lesson and in 
the early stages only two symbols would be introduced at one time. 

10. Transfer — Several considerations were given to the concept of transfer 
and its implementation. First, with the adult it would be obvious that i.t.a. 
was not the type of alphabet he had seen in signs, newspapers, etc. Therefore, 
he would logically seek to read words written in the traditional alphabet. To 
maintain motivation, continuous transfer from i.t.a. to would be provided for. 

The emphasis on transfer to t.o. would be minimal and voluntary at the outset and 
would increase in tempo until complete transfer had been accomplished at the end 
of Level 3 of the materials. To accomplish the transfer the device of providing 
lesson or story written in i.t.a. on one page of the materials and the same 
lesson in t.o. on the facing page. The plan of teaching using the facing page 
concept would follow a sequence of teaching acts-- 
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Level 1 



1. Students with the teacher's assistance would reread the lesson stories 
originally read in i.t.a. 

2. Words which were similar in i.t.a. and t.o. would be highlighted* 

Level 2 

1. Review stories would be used for reading in t.o. 

2. Students would read the lesson story in i.t.a. and the same day read the 
same story in t.o. 

3. Students would read the lesson story in i.t.a. on one day and then read 
the lesson story in t.o. the succeeding day. 

Level 3 

1. Lesson story is read in t.o. first. The i.t.a. page is used as an aid 
only facing pages are reversed. The new lesson stories contain no new words. 

2. Transfer patterns are taught. 

3. i.t.a. lesson stories are discontinued. New words in t.o. have i.t.a. 
spellings provided as an aid to the student. 

Teaching method provides flexibility to allow for individual differences among 
students with respect to their rate of transfer. 

Handwriting .- The students would first be taught to produce the i.t.a. symbols 
as reinforcement to learning the symbols. Handwriting and personal writing was 
not planned until the students had achieved sufficient t.o. knowledge. There was 
little need for learning to write in i.t.a. since the student would not use this 
alphabet as a mode of communication. Therefore, handwriting practically would be 
taken up after the student had begun to read in t.o. The functional devices by 
which the student would be taught to write would include writing letters to friends, 
filling out application forms, making notes, and the like. 
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Spelling .- In the later stages of level one of the materials spelling words 
were introduced. Since i.t.a. was the central focus of the instructional pattern 
and since learning to spell in i .t.a. would not be functional later, only those 
words were included in spelling exercises which had identical or nearly identical 
spellings in both t.o. and i.t.a. Spelling would be emphasized heavily in levels 
4, 5, and 6 of the materials. 

Pi cti onary work.- Dictionary work would be stressed in levels 4, 5, and 6. 

It would be taught as an aid to improving word attack skills. 

Teacher 1 s Manual .- Teachers manuals were to be developed for each level of 
instruction. These manuals were to be as complete in every detail as possible and 
thoroughness would be exercised as indicated by research information collected. 
Furthermore, since i.t.a. was to be used in the materials, in order that teachers 
who were unfamiliar or who had only limited experience with i.t.a. could effectively 
utilize the materials the manuals which accompanied the levels using i.t.a. would 
be particularly detailed and thorough. 

Special exer ci ses . - Special exercises were to be developed for readiness develop- 
ment* It was anticipated that there would be necessity for providing exercises in 
auditory and visual discrimination as well as exercises which wculd provide prac- 
tice of the basic strokes in writing. Further exercises would be provided to aid 
in and reinforce the learning of symbols and structural skills such as required in 
learning the endings -ing, s, and ed. In levels 2 and 3 after the symbols had been 
taught considerable effort would be directed toward developing comprehension and 
interpretation skills. After the lesson had been read, discussion would ensue which 
would guide the student toward understanding of what had been read and encourage and 
assist him in interpretation of the material. The content would be of such a level 
of interest to adults that it would provide basic motivation for such discussions. 
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Evaluation Phase 

Field Trials of the Adult Vocational 
Literacy Materials 

Purpose.- The materials evaluation phase of the project was designed to test 
the effectiveness of the instructional materials and to ascertain where strengths 
and weaknesses might exist in the materials themselves and in the instructional 
process while they were being used to teach adult illiterates to read. To 
accomplish this task, three experimental reading classes of adult illiterates were 
established in the central Missouri area. Due to the shortage of budget and time 
only the first three levels of the instructional materials were scheduled to be 
used and evaluated. It is in these levels that the student is introduced to the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet, develops fluency in reading i.t.a. and in the process 
transfers from reading in i.t.a. to reading in the traditional alphabet. The 
development of these materials has been discussed on pages of this report. 

Design of the Field Tryouts.- Experimental classes were conducted from 
January 30 to June 15* 1967 in Columbia, Jefferson City, and Moberly, Missouri. 
Adult illiterate students for the Columbia class were largely recruited with the 
assistance of the Mid-Missouri Human Development Corporation. The Jefferson City 
students were recruited by the Missouri State Employment Security Office and the 
University of Missouri Extension Division Office serving Cole County. Students 
in the Moberly Class were inmates in the Missouri Training Center for Men (The 
Medium Security Prison). A total of 3^- adult students were enrolled in the 
classes, Jefferson City (15), Columbia (10), and Moberly (9). At the end of the 
period of the field trials IS o' the original number of students remained in the 
programs. Drop-out for personal and family reasons accounted for the attrition 
in the Columbia and Jefferson City classes. Transfers accounted for the attrition 

in the Class at the Moberly medium security prison. 
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Methods used in Evaluation of the Materials.- The methods utilized in the 
process of evaluating the materials included pre- and post-instruction reading 

tests, and anecdotal records of class experience with the materials made by the 
teachers . 

Pre- and Post-Tests.- The initial sessions of the classes were used as testing 
sessions. The word meaning, paragraph meaning, spelling and word-study skills 
sub-tests of the Stanford Achievement Test (Form W), Primary II Battery were used. 

An abbreviated form of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (Information, 
Similarities, and Vocabulary Sub-Tests) was used to derive an estimated verbal 
Intelligence Quotient Score, lo measure status in handwriting the students were 
directed to write or pr.nt. both upper and lower case letters of as much of the 
alphabet as they knew. These three measures constituted the pre-test schema. 

Final sessions of the classes were used as post-testing sessions. The word 
meaning, paragraph meaning, spelling and word study skills sub-tests of the 
Stanford Achievement Test (Form Y), Primary II Battery were used. The gains 
made by students between the pre- and post-test were analyzed statistically using 
analysis of variance and the "t" test for the significance of the difference 
between means. The results of these analyses are presented in the section of this 
report dealing with results of the study. 

Anecdotal Records.- Recurring teacher criticisms recorded in the anecdotal 
records were to be used as subjective measures of the effectiveness of the materials, 
including both the instructional booklets and the teacher's manuals. The anecdotal 
records focused upon the teacher's criticisms of the vocabulary load per lesson, 
the appropriateness of the content, method of spelling instruction; method of 
instruction used to transfer the student from the initial teaching alphabet to 
traditional orthography; the method of teaching structural skills - inflectional 
endings, blends, etc.-; the value of the worksheets accompanying each of the levels; 



the design for teaching handwriting; the general format and teaching suggestions 
outlined in the teaching manuals; and special emphasis on directed reading, com- 
prehension, and interpretation. The teachers of the classes were instructed to 
prepare anecdotal records for each class and write them up after each class 
session in order that a complete record of their evaluations of the materials 
would be available. The findings from the anecdotal recordings are presented in 
the section of this report which presents the results of the project. 

Teachers.- The teachers of the three classes were two men who had been 
research associates who worked on the Missouri Adult Vocational Literacy Materials 
Development Project and a man who was a member of the teaching staff of the Missouri 
Department of Corrections. The instructor of the Columbia, Missouri Class had been 
a member of the project staff since June 1, 1966. He held Master's and Bachelor's 
Degrees from the University of Missouri. He had taught English in the public 
schools of Iowa for several years. He was experienced in the teaching of reading 
to high school age children. The instructor of the Jefferson City, Missouri class 
had been a member of the project staff since June 1, 1965. He held Bachelor's 
and Master's Degrees from Southeast Missouri State College and Teachers College, 
Columbia University respectively. He had six years experience as a high school 
social science teacher and guidance counselor. He had no special preparation as 
a teacher of reading. The instructor of the class held in the Medium Security 
Prison at Moberly, Missouri was a regular staff teacher for the Education Depart- 
ment of the Missouri Division of Corrections. He held a Bachelor's Degree from 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Missouri. He had had experience in teaching 
adults at the basic and secondary school levels. 

Class Meetings.- The Columbia, Missouri class met one night each week for 
sessions varying in time from one and one-half to two hours. Between the pre- and 
post-testing sessions the class received approximately twenty-five hours of reading 



instruction. All of the instructional 



sessions were conducted in the offices of 



the Missouri Adult Vocational Literacy Materials Development Project on the Univer 
sity campus. The Jefferson City, Missouri class sessions were held each Monday 

Anri Thiircr-ijaw -I ^ * i.i, . » 

•—*— / — - a "*y try-out period, between the pre- and post-testing 

sessions, the class received approximately 90 hours of reading instruction. The 
Moberly Class met regularly at the same hour each day, Monday through Thursday 
at the Dotson School (Primary Unit) at the Medium Security Prison. Between the 

pre- and post-testing sessions the class received approsi matel y 75 hours of 
i nstruct ion. 



Sample Description 



Columbia Class.- The students who made up the Columbia class were adult 
residents of Boone County, ranging from 42-70 years of age. None had progressed 
beyond the seventh grade; 3.9 was the mean previous grade completed. 

An estimated verbal intelligence quotient for the students was obtained by 
administering three subtests of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Survey-Inf or, mati 
Vocabulary and Similarities. The estimated verbal IQ.' s for the Columbia Class 
ranged from 62-39, 76 being the mean IQ.. 

Only one of the seven adults was employed, her job being that of a laundry- 
worker in the county hospital. The other class members were e-'ther retired, 
working as housewives or receiving welfare monies. 





Name 



M. J . 



L.H. 



I . H . 



E.W. 
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Description of ihe Columbia Class 
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Socio-Economic Background 

Total family income per year 
is $2,400. 

Member of Star Route Coopera- 
tive, member of Community Work 
Shop Board, and helps to teach 
a sewing class in her home. 

Total family income is $1,836 
per year. 

Active member of Star Route 
Cooperative Council, and will 
be daily supervisor of Vista 
Volunteers, plus he is marketing 
representative for the Coopera- 
tive. He and his wife draw 
Social Security and their 
income per year is $1,836= 



Qccupati on 
Laundry worker 

Housewi f e 



Retired Farmer 



R.S. 


3 


44 


F 


W 


62 


Total family income per year 
is $ 1 , 020. 


Unemp 1 oyed 


B.W. 


7 


46 


F 


VI 


74 


Member of Route Cooperative, 


Housewi f e 



0 42 



M W 70 



plus member of sewing class 
held at Mrs. H. Has high 
blood pressure and is over- 
weight-under doctor's care. 

Total family income is $1,560 
per year. 

- Has leakage of heart and weak- Unemployed 
ness in his legs, which hinders 
his walking. Both he and Mrs. 

W. receive general relief checks. 

Total family income is $1,560 
per year. Member of Route Cooper a- 
t i ve Counci 1 . 

Students for the experimental class were recruited by the efforts of the 

Human Development Association volunteer workers in Boone County. Two of these 
volunteer workers also provided transpor tati on for two of the class members. 
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Jefferson City Class.- Students for the Jefferson City, Missouri, class were 

"" J ' '* ‘ Stale Employees Security Commission 

in Jefferson City and the office of the University of Missouri Coie County Exten- 
sion director. The ages of the five students ranned from Ui-tift 

u *• y i-ii'- uiv^uji uc my 

33. One member of the class was a housewife; the others were unemployed. 

The estimated verbal Id range of this class was 54-81 with a mean IQ of 6?. 



Name 



G.C. 



W.B. 
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Table 2 

Description of the Jefferson City Class 
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i±L Socio-Economic Backgroun d 

Family above poverty level. 
Have moved out of public 
housing. Well dressed and 
groomed. 

W 5 4 Draws ADC for child. No other 
income. Caseworker felt just 
getting her out of the house 
and into a class was an accom- 
plishment. He said she was 
withdrawing and has a defeated 
atti tude . 



M.L. 


8 


14 


F 


N 






J .A. 




48 


F 


N 


68 


Limited income. Dependent on 
other working members of famil 


R . A. 


2 


29 


M 


W 


8! 


Epeleptic under drug control. 
Has no trouble. Has had auto 



Occupat i on 
None 



Unemp 1 oyed 



Unemployed 



body repair training. Feels 
lack of education not only pre- 
vents being hired but ability 
to keep a job. Attitude and 
outlook appear to have improved 
since starting the class. 
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Moberly Class.- All of the students in the Moberly experimental group were 
inmates in the Missouri State Training Center for Men-Moberly. a medium security 
prison. The seven inmates ranged from 24-54 years of age; Mean 44. Only four of 
the men had previously attended school, two as far as the eighth grade, one the 
fourth and another the third. 

Estimated Id's for the Moberly class were obtained by the abbreviated form 
of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. These estimated Id's ranged from 56 - 87 , 
mean 66. 



Table 3 

Description of the Moberly Class 
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Socio-Economic Background 


Occupat i on 


J.A. 


8 


24 


M 


w. 


CO 


Very poor 


Inmate 


S .M. 


0 


53 


M 


N 


72 


Middle poor 


Inmate 


W.P. 


4 


4 4 


M 


N 


56 


Poor 


Inmate 


O.G. 


0 


43 


M 


N 


\J1 

00 


Poor 


Inmate 


R.B. 


3 


34 


M 


N 


00 

LA 


Poor 


Inmate 


E.O. 


0 


34 


M 


N 


59 


Sharecroppers 


Inmate 


B .L. 


8 


54 


M 


N 


72 


Poor 


Inmate 



Sample Analysis.- An analysis of variance was done on the estimated verbal 
intelligence scores and the pre-test scores to determine whether the students came 
from the same population. Table 4 presents the data for the estimated verbal 
intelligence scores. Table 5 presents the data for the pre-test. 
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Table 4 



Di stri buti on 


of Estimated I.Q.. 's in 


the Sample Classes 




Col umbi a 


Jefferson City* 




Mober 


72 


66 




87 


CO 


5 4 




12 


89 


68 




5 6 


62 


81 




58 


74 


269 




58 


70 


N=4 




59 


454 






76 


N=6 






466 








N=7 


Total = 1189 








Source of Variation 


df SS 


MS F 




Among 


2 304.15 


152.075 1.21 


N.S. 


Wi thi n 


14 1,760.79 


125.771 





Total 

*The age of the girl 14 years of age was not known until the night of testing. Time 
did not permit a subsequent testing with a comparable test. 

The data indicates there was no significant difference amo‘ - the groups with 
reference to intelligence. 
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Table 5 

Pretest Scores of Word Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, 
Spelling and Word Study Skills of the S amp le Classes 



£i 




Word Meaninq 

J.C. 




£1 


Parag 


raph Meaninq 

J.C. 


Mk 


1 .8 
2.8 

1.7 
2.1 

3.7 
1 .2 

13.3 




1 .8 
1.8 
1 .8 
2.0 
1 .0 
776 




2.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

10.7 


1.6 
1 .8 
1 .0 
1 .9 

3.0 

1 .0 
10.3 




1 .0 
2.2 

3.6 
1.9 
1.0 

9.7 




0 1 

• l 

1.7 

1 .7 
1 .0 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 
976 


S our ce 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Among 


2 


1.91 


.955 2 . 


09 NS 


Among 


2 


.99 


.495 


.87 NS 


Wi thi n 


15 


6.87 


.458 




Wi thi n 


15 


8.55 


.57 




Total 


17 


8.78 






Total 


17 


9.54 










Spel 1 i ng 

J.C. 


Mjl 


C. 


Word Study Skills 

J.C. 


Hl 


3.0 
4.8 
2 . 2 . 

4.0 

3.5 

2.0 
19.5 




1 .0 

1.9 

3.9 
2.3 
1 .0 

10.1 




2.4 

1.5 

2.4 
1.3 

2.5 
1 .0 
1 .0 

12.1 


1 .0 
1 .2 
1 .0 
1 .0 
1 .2 
1.0 
674 




1.6 

1.3 
3.1 
1 .0 

1 .4 
37+ 




1.6 
1.1 
1 .0 
1 .0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
7.7 


S ource 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F 


Among 


2 


8.09 


4.045 4 


. 26 * 


Among 


2 


1 .28 


.64 3 . 


20 NS 


Wi thi n 


15 


14.25 


.95 




Within 


15 


3.06 


.20 




Tota 1 


17 


22.34 






Total 


17 


4.34 






^Significant at the .05 


level . 














The 


data 


give evidence that 


on three of the four 


sub-tests, Word Meaning 




Paragraph 


Meaning, and 


Word Study Ski 1 1 s 


, there were 


no significant 


difference amon 
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the groups. There was evidence of a significant difference at the .05 level with 
the Columbia Class having the highest pre-test scores in spelling. 
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CHAPTER III 



RESULTS OF THE PROJECT 
Introducin' on 

The results of the research phase of the project consist of five aspects. The 
findings from a review of the literature pertaining to adult literacy education, 
adult functional literacy education, social and economic characteristics of adult 
illiterates, racial and ethnic characteristics, intellectual potential, levels of 
literacy, vocational orientation, aptitudes and interests, geographical distribution, 
motivational characteristics and available adult instructional materials are pre- 
sented. Consultations and interviews with individuals who were informed relative 
to adult basic education and adults who were undereducated are reported. The 
results of structured interviews with teachers of adult basic education classes 
are reported. Interviews with students in adult oasic literacy education programs 
have been analyzed and are reported. The findings from a questionnaire sent to 

teachers and directors of adult basic education programs throughout the United 
States are presented. 

The results of the materials development phase consist of the materials developed 
and a brief description of the method of development. The findings of the research 

phase of the project contain the basic data utilized in the development of the 
materia Is . 

The results of the field testing phase are presented as a final section in the 
chapter and pertain to the effectiveness of the materials when utilized in practical 
teaching situations with classes of adult students who had need of basic education 
in reading, writing, and spelling instruction. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 




I 



Definitions and Demographic Characteristics 



Intr oduct i on 

Whenever a project is undertaken involving the preparation of materials 
designed to provide instruction in the language arts, several very has 1 ’ t questions 
have to be answered. One such important consideration concerns determining the 
nature of the population for whom the materials are prepared. The content to be 
included in the reading materials, for example, will be directly affected by what 
is known about the population. 

Since the Missouri Adult Vocational Literacy Materials Development Project 
(MMDP) had as its primary purpose the development of a set of instructional materials 
suitable for use with under-educated adults, a detailed picture of this particular 
group was the goal. It was necessary to have data on such characteristics as the 
age, sex, race, and geographic distribution of the adult illiterates in this 
country . 

The purpose of this section then is to review the available literature per- 
taining to these characteristics. Also discussed will be important preliminary 
topics such as the various definitions of illiteracy that have been set forth ano 
the criteria that have been used in studies of adult illiteracy. 

Definitions of Adult Illiteracy 

Before attempting to describe in any detail the characteristics of the adult 
illiterates some definition of terms must be made. The literature in this area is 
replete with such terms as total illiterate, functional illiterate, vocational 
illiterate, semi -i 1 1 i ter ate , near illiterate. How adult illiteracy is defined will 
determine to a great extent what will be concluded relative to the extent of the 
proMem and the characteristics of the population. 
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The term "adult" is important. Psychologists and sociologists have theorized 
for years about the criteria which should be used to ascertain when one has reached 
adult status. It is not within the scope of this chapter to discuss these various 
theories and postulates, but many of the ideas center around the concept of inde- 
pendence. Following this reasoning, if a person cannot read sufficiently well to 
allow him to independently further his knowledge and carry on such societal 
activities as "intelligent" voting, th _n he perhaps should not be considered an 
adult. To carry this argument to its extreme, there cannot be such a person as 
an "adult illiterate." It is a confusion of terms. 

The most popular and perhaps the crudest criterion for adulthood that has 
been used is chronological ago. Legal definitions of adulthood use this criterion. 
If chronological age cojld be accepted as the most practical solution to the 
definition problem, confusion still remains in the literature. :*oi example, in 
some reports on the extent of adult illiteracy in this country, the U.S. Census 
has included all people 14 years and over while other reports have included data on 
the population 25 years and over. Lorge ( 8 ) has discussed the problem involved 
in making international comparisons relative to the extent of illiteracy. He 
has suggested that 18 years of age be the lower limit for adult status. Certainly, 
one must be cautious and look very carefully at any reports concerning data on 
illiteracy to ascertain what age level c were considered as adult. 

Then there is the pro 1 lem of the term "illiteracy." When is a person "illit- 
erate?" Some writers have attempted to define "illiteracy" as the "inability tc 
read or write." Ginzberg and Bray (6 ) have r ‘i sed a serious question about this 

definition. Does this mean the ability to read and write in any language? If a 
non-Erg 1 i sb speaking person comes to this country being able to read and write his 
native language, should he not be considered an illiterate as far as this country 
is concerned? 
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The recommended definition of literacy posed by the United Nations Population 
Commission (Lorge, 8) is "the ability to read and write a simple message in 
any one language." This definition can be criticized on the same grounds as 
stated above. In addition, one has the further problem of deciding what a "simple 
message" is and when one has read or written such a message satisfactorily. 

Lorge ( 8) concluded that there had been no general agreement on a definition 
of illiteracy. He felt that the fundamental cause of this lack of agreement had 
been the difficulty in reconciling various concepts of literacy. As he stated: 

"it is logical to consider people illiterates only when they have absolutely no 
knowledge of any form of written expression. Above this level there is a continuous 
range of literacy up to the ability of the most highly educated individual." In 
other words, one may be able to define total illiteracy but there are many people 
who can perhaps read and write some but yet not well enough to function effectively 
in our society. Where does one draw this line? Ginzberg and Bray ( 6 ) have 
raised this same point when they asked: "Is the ability to recognize a few v/ords 

such as "men", "women", "danger", "fire", to be equated with a knowledge of reading? 
Further, is the ability to write hesitantly one's one name and address and a few 
additional words to be considered a minimum knowledge of writing?" 

The terms "functional illiteracy" and "functional illiterate" have evolved 
from discussions of the relative nature of illiteracy and literacy. Lorge ( 8 ) 
has defined the term "functional literacy" as "that level of literacy which is 
sufficient to allow the individual, if necessary on his own, to extend his range 
of knowledge." A similar attempt at a comprehensive definition is one posed by 
the United Nations Committee on Experts on Standardization of Educational Statistics 
(Lorge, 8 ). They state that "a person is literate when he has acquired the 
essential knowledge and skills which enable him to engage in all those activities 
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in which literacy is required for effective functioning in his group and community 
and whose attainments in reading, writing and arithmetic make it possible for him 
to continue to use these skills toward his own and the communities 1 development." 

The foregoing definitions provide a general reference, but the problem still 
remains of translating the definitions into specific measurable behaviors. How 
can one determine when the objectives stated in the definitions have been reached? 

Is it possible to decide on a certain achievement test score and the number of years 
completed in school as criteria for the dividing line between illiteracy and 
literacy? What criteria have been used? 



Criteria for Determining Illiteracy 

The most obvious way to determine who are the adult illiterates and how manv 

J 

there are would be to administer some type of achievment test and decide at what 
cut-off point would the performance on the instrument constitute literacy. All 
those individuals falling below the cut-off point would be considered illiterate. 

A survey of the adult population would be a major undertaking and even if feasible 
would be hampered by the lack of suitable measuring instruments. What testina 



that has been done in literacy programs has been carried out through the use of 
standardized tests which have only children's norms, and thus the results have 
do u 1 val idi ty . 

Another approach is simply to survey the adult population and ask people 
directly whether they can read and write. Up to 19^0, this was the approach used 
in the U.S. sus. The problem is, of course, whether Lne questions will be 
answered truthfully. Also, another variable is what constitutes ability to read 
and write in the minds of the i ntervi ewers . 

A third, and most commonly used, criterion is the years of school completed. 
Ginzberg and Bray ( 6 ) described the special study of the Census Bureau where is 



was found that of those individuals who had completed four years of schooling, 
nineteen out of twenty were literate. The conclusion was that "at first approxi- 
mation all individuals who had completed more than four years of schooling could 
be defined as literate and those with less than five years of schooling could be 
caiied -lunciionai illiterates"'. ihus the decision was made for the 1940 Census 
to abandon the direct question approach and change to questions concerning the 
number of years of school completed. Such special studies have been replicated 
throughout the years and the same general conclusions have been drawn. In a 
1953 report, (Bureau of the Census: 1953)? the statement is made that "there is 

a well-established pattern in the general relationship between grade of school 
completed and illiteracy for the population as a whole." 



There is, however, a possible serious limitation to these studies. The 
procedure was simply to ask all those people who had completed less than five 
yea s of school if they could read and write. Thus the entire procedure is again 
limited by the weaknesses of the direct question approach. 

However, the years of school completed criterion has been generally accepted 
as the best index of illiteracy available. Brunner ( 4 ) flatly states that 
"now we know that the best single index of reading ability is grade of school com- 
pleted, the correlation being about +.70". That statement is perhaps an over- 
exaggeration since a number of people would maintain that the best single index 
of reading ability is observed behavior in a reading situation. In the light of 
evidence to be presented later in this chapter, it may be that Brunner has been 
misleading and has mi srepresented the situation as it really exists. 

Lorge ( 8 ) spoke of the number of years of school completed criterion as 
a good approximation to a fixed point on the literacy scale." There is now some 
evidence available in the literature which indicates that using this criterion may 
result in an under-estimation of the problem. 
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Brooks (2 ) conducted a survey in the Wood lawn area of Chicago, lilinois for 

t-he Illinois Department of Public Ain tk« i 

ruu ic Mia. The same e includin' APn . 

, - . .i<_iuuea ooU persons who wei e 

receiving some t yP e of welfare support, Information was available on the reported 
number of years of school completed, and the New Stanford Readi^ Test for Grades 

2 - 9 was administered to the 680 people T*hi„ r 

People. Table b contains the data from this 

portion of the survey. 

in the total sample, there were 4 5 people or 6.6 per cent who had completed 

years of school mg and thus would be considered functional illiterate 

accordmg to grade placement. The average educational level by the grade of school 

completed for the 680 people was 8 8 w<a _. u 

people was 8.8 year,. However, when the actual achievement 

levels were inspected, 345 oeoDlp nr cn i 

P P 0r 50 ' 7 P er cent achieved less than the fifth 

grade, and the average achievement was 5.9 At no .. . 

5 y. At no grade did the average achieve- 
ment measure up to the reported grade completed. 

Brooks ( 3 ) also conducted a similar study in East St. Louis, Illinois and the 
relevant data is presented in Table 7. The sample included 777 recipients of 
welfare. Using years competed in school as an index, , 7 . 5 per cent were func- 
tionally illiterate. Using the test data as the index, 457 people or 58.8 per 
cent were unable to reach the 6.0 grade level. The data in Table 7 indicate that 
while the average achievement tended to increase as the years in schoo, competed 
-creased, the average achievement never corresponded to the specific number of 
years completed. The conclusion of this aspect of the survey was as follows: 

"A great percentage of persons who competed either the fifth, sixth or seventh 

grades were unabie to show achievement functioning levels beyond the compieted 
f.f.h grade level. In addition, a great percentage of person$ who comp|eted 

elementary schoo] or higher - - a level at • • 

level at which minimum literacy skills should 

have been mastered — were unable in f • , 

ble to f. notion beyond the completed fifth grade 
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Table 6 

East St. Louis Data Regarding the Relationship Between Years of School 
Completed and Achievement Testing for 777 Welfare Recipients 

Average Achievement 

Range of Achievement 
Scores 



Reported Grade 
Completed 



N 



All grades 
No School i ng 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 1 1 
Grade 12 
Grade 13 
Grade 14 
Ungraded 



Rsporti nq 

777 
18 
1 1 
33 
37 
37 
57 
51 
87 
132 
83 
87 
60 
72 
7 
2 

3 



% 

100.0 

2.3 

1.4 

4.2 
4.8 
4.8 

7.3 
6.6 

11.2 

17.0 

10.7 
11.2 

7.7 

9.3 
.9 
.2 
.4 



Score for Reported 
Grade Completed 



0 - 10.0 

0-4.9 

0-2.9 

0-9.9 

0-6.9 

0-5.9 

0 - 10.0 

0 - 10.0 

0 - 10.0 

0 - 10.0 

2 . 6 - 10.0 

2 . 6 - 10.0 

2 . 0 - 10.0 

3-0-10.0 

5.0- 10.0 

7. 0- 7. 9 
0-7.9 



5.10 

.25 

.25 

1.08 

1.81 

2.28 

3.54 

4.34 

4.85 

5.61 

6.53 
6.59 
6.78 
7.72 

8.54 
7.45 
2.48 
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Table 7 

Chicago Data Regarding the Relationship Between Years of 
School Completed and Achievement Testing for 680 Welfare Recipients 



Reported Grade 
Completed 


Number 
Report i ng 


Range of Achievement 
Scores 


Average Achi 
for Reported 


A! 1 grades 


s r\ * 

oou 


0-10.0 


5.9 


Ungraded School 


2 


0 


0 


No Schooling 


4 


0 


0 


Grade 1 


2 


0 


0 


Grade 2 


14 


0-5.9 


1.13 


Grade 3 


11 


0-4.9 


1.84 


Grade 4 


14 


0-6.9 


3.98 


Grade 5 


23 


0-7.9 


3.36 


Grade 6 


36 


0-10.0 


3.90 


Grade 7 


70 


0-9.9 


4.62 


Grade 8 


1 12 


0-10.0 


5.35 


Grade 9 


103 


2.6-10.0 


6.41 


Grade 10 


116 


0-10,0 


7.12 


Grade 1 1 


86 


3.0-10.0 


7.18 


Grade 12 


79 


3.0-10.0 


7.51 


Grade 13 


5 


6. 0-9. 9 


8.05 


Grade 14 


1 


8.45 


-4* 

OO 


Grade 15 


1 


9.45 


9.45 


Grade 16 


1 


9.45 


9.45 
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level. Both facts together present the greatest evidence that the educational 
levels for this sample were not accurate predictors of achievement levels." 

Further evidence of the discrepancy between number of years of school com- 
pleted and measured reading achievement is presented in Table 8. A Manpower 
■ i ca ■ ii i ng rroject conducted by the Tuskegee Institute (Torrence, 10) included 180 
trainees. Table 8 presents the distribution of the professed years of school 
completed and the Gray Oral Readi ng Paragraphs scores for the 180 subjects. It 
can be seen that 1 58 individuals reported having completed six or more years in 

school while only 51 individuals actually achieved a sixth grade level or above 
on the reading test. 

Goldberg ( 7 ) reported data based on testing and interviewing conducted at 
the Army Induction Centers during December, 1942. The data indicated that of 
the 17*161 men found to be illiterate through testing procedures, 1,848 or 10.7 
per cent, had completed five or more years of school. Goldberg concluded: "The 
Army data demonstrates that the highest school grade reported as having been 
completed by individuals often does not give a clue to their level of actual 
educational accomp 1 i shment 

Further data to support the discrepancy between years of school completed anc 
tested achievement may be found in a survey conducted in Texas (Adair, 1 ). Table 
9 presents data gathered from 889 inmates of the Texas Prison System. The stand- 
ardized reading test used was not clearly specified but in other aspects of the 
survey, the Gray - Votaw - Roger s test was used. The information on years of school 
completed was obtained by a questionnaire approach. There were 154 individuals 
who reported they had gone to school five years or less but there were 690 of the 
total of 889 inmates who achieved fifth grade level or below on the achievement 
test. It was concluded in this ( 'eport: "These figures indicate those reporting 

either had education of inferior quality, were weak students, or misrepresented trr 
grade level achieved." 
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Table 8 

Tuskegee Institute Data Regarding the Relationship Between 
Years of School Completed and Achievement Testing for 1 80 Trainees 



N of Trainees 



29 

17 

25 

19 

29 

13 

22 

10 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 



180 



Professed 
Grade Completed 

12 + 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

ft 



51 



N of Trainees 



6 

2 

6 

3 

5 

14 

17 

26 

24 

28 

23 

3 

9 



180 



Gray Oral Reading 
Test Score 

12 + 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

ft 



o 

ERIC 



Hiohest Grade Reached in School Before Arrest or Confinement 



Table 9 

Grade Level Reached and Grade Achievement Level of 
839 Inmates Texas Prison: 1964 



0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 



Total 











Test 


Scores 












0 


1 


2 3 


4 


c 

y 


6 


7 


8 


9 10 11 


12 


T 


99 

4-* 4^, 




















22 


10 




















IQ 


20 




















20 


37 




















37 


33 






2 










1 




36 


24 




4 




1 












29 


32 




14 
















46 


37 




27 


28 


9 


1 










102 


22 




25 


29 


27 


6 










109 


21 




22 


26 


39 


27 


4 


1 






140 


13 




13 


25 


28 


18 


28 


4 






129 


7 




8 


8 


44 


Q 

y 


24 


10 


4 




114 


2 




8 


10 


13 


16 _ 


21 


9 


15 __l 




95 


280 


0 


0 121 


128 


161 


77 


77 


24 


19 1 1 


0 


889 



The last bit of evidence on this question was provided by the Missouri State 
Prison System (1966). In Table 10 is presented data for 53 prison inmates who 
were administered the Stanford Achievement T est and who scored at or below the 6.0 
grade level on the reading section. Verified information was then collected as to 
the actual number of years of school completed by each of the 53 men. 

All of these 53 inmates had scored below the 6.0 level on the test but the 
average number of years of school completed was 8.08. In fact, 49 of the 53 men 
had completed five or more years of school. 

Ginzberg and Bray (6) have pointed out a number of possible reasons for the 
observed discrepancy between illiteracy as determined by the number of years of 
school completed and illiteracy as determined by some type of achievement test. 

Among the reasons cited were the differences among states as to what constitutes 
a school year, variations that would exist among schools in the quality of instruc- 
tion and the practice of social promotion. "Clearly it is quite important whether 
the term, (completed four years of schooling), means that the individual actually 
acquired the standard amount of knowledge and competence to admit him to the fifth 
grade, or whether he remained in school for a four year period but absorbed little 
from this experience." 

It would appear then from the evidence presented that one can look with some 
scepticism at such a statement as the following made in a U.S. Census Report (1953): 
"There is a well established pattern in the general relationship between grade of 
school completed and illiteracy for the population as a whole." 

Demographic Information Concerning Adult Illiteracy 

Even though the evidence presented in the previous section indicate some 
serious weaknesses in using years of school completed as an accurate gauge of 
illiteracy, one is nevertheless forced in the absence of other available data to 
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Table 10 

Missouri Prison Data Regarding the Relationship Between Years 
of School Completed and Achievement Scores for 53 Inmates 



- 


■' Grade 


Achi evement 




Grade 


Achi evement 


Inmate 


Compl eted 


Test Score 


Inmate 


Completed 


Test Score 


1 


3 


4.3 


28 


8 


5-6 


2 


7 


4.5 


29 


4 


3.8 


3 


6 


5.9 


30 


3 


6.0 


4 


5 


3.7 


31 


9 


4.6 


5 


12 


5-2 


32 


7 


4.1 


6 


8 


5.6 


33 


8 


5.4 


7 


6 


5.3 


34 


10 


5.9 


8 


9 


3.8 


35 


8 


5.2 


9 


12 


3.8 


36 


4 


4.6 


10 


8 


4.4 


37 


8 


5.0 


1 


10 


5.5 


38 


7 


4.4 


12 


8 


5.0 


39 


10 


5.1 


13 


9 


4.6 


40 


8 


5.3 


14 


8 


4.0 


41 


9 


4.4 


15 


5 


5.2 


42 


12 


5.5 


16 


9 


4.9 


43 


7 


3-6 


17 


10 


5.0 


44 


1 1 


6.0 


18 


10 


5.9 


45 


7 


5.3 


19 


9 


4.5 


46 


1 1 


5.2 


20 


9 


4.9 


47 


10 


5.4 


21 


8 


6.0 


48 


7 


5.6 


22 


8 


4.9 


49 


1 1 


5.8 


23 


8 


6.0 


50 


7 


4.0 


24 


7 


5.8 


51 


5 


4.3 


25 


8 


4.5 


52 


/ 


5.3 


26 


8 


5.6 


53 


9 


5.6 


27 


11 


5.7 
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make use of such studies as those of the U.S. Census which have used this criterion. 
In the following sections, the summary data presented is based on the reports of 
the I960 Census dealing with Educational Attainment. 

Age.- Table 11 presents data for the population 14 years old and over who had 
attended school less than five years. It would appear from this data that the pre- 
ponderance of illiteracy is among the older people in our popu1ation--particular1 y 
those 45 and older. One must, however, keep in mind che criterion that was used to 
determine illiteracy. It is true that attendance laws and other factors cause 
youngsters to remain in school longer than in past years but the quality of their 
school experiences and what the youngsters gain from remaining in school longer are 
uncontrolled variables. Mass testing of the adult population might demonstrate that 

one could not generalize that the largest numbers of illiterates fall into the older 
age categories. 



Table 11 

Census Data in Respect to Age Categories 
For Adult Illiterates 



Age Category 


Numbers 


Per Cent of 


14-24 


588,009 


5 


25-34 


709,084 


8 


35-44 


M 36,896 


12 


45-54 


1,387,407 


16 


55-64 


1,841,116 


21 


65-74 


2,108,859 


24 


75+ 


1,219,518 


14 


Total 


8 , 890,889 


100% 
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Sex.- Considering the population as those 14 years and older who had gone to 
school less than five years, 55 per cent of the 8,890,889 illiterates were male. 

Thus there appears to be a sex difference in respect to illiteracy but certainly 
in planning any reading content for this group, the interests of women should be 
cons i dered . 

Place of Residence. - The census data indicate that over 60 per cent of the 
adult illiterates live in some type of urban setting. Again it should be noted 
that a considerable number of illiterates do reside in rural settings. 

Race . - Regarding the racial backgrounds of the adult illiterates as defined 
by the census, 25 per cent of the group were negro. One often sees reports 
indicating that the typical illiterate is negro. It is true that the rate of 
illiteracy is high among negroes but in terms of the total group, there is a 
much higher percentage of white illiterates. Also complicating these figures is 
the fact that the white illiterates come from a variety of cultural and ethnic 
backarounds . 

State Rankings. - A popular type of report based on census data is ranking of 
the States in terms of the extent of the illiteracy problem. The common approach 
is to rank the States by the percentage of persons within a state who are illiterate. 
These reports generally conclude that the center of illiteracy in this country is 
confined to a particular geographic area. 

Table 12 includes a ranking of the ten states having the highest percentage 
of illiteracy within the respective states and also a ranking of the ten states 
having the largest numbers of illiterates. As one can see in a comparison of 
these two lists, the picture is somewhat different. The list of states contributing 
the most illiterates to the country’s total includes a number of heavily populated, 
industrialized states. 
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Table 12 

A Ranking cf the Top Ten States in Terms of the Percentage of 
Illiteracy Within the States and the Number of Illiterates Within the States 

Top Ten States in Top Ten States in Terms 

Terms of Highest % of Illiteracy Of the Largest Number of Illiterates 



1 . 


South Carolina 


1 . 


New York 


2 . 


Mi ssi ssi ppi 


2 . 


Texas 


3 . 


Georgi a 


3 . 


California 


4 . 


North Carolina 


4 . 


Pennsyl vani a 


5 . 


A1 abama 


5 . 


North Carolina 


6 . 


Arkansas 


6 . 


1 1 1 i noi s 


7 . 


Hawai i 


7 . 


Georgi a 


8. 


Tennessee 


8. 


Louisi ana 


9 . 


Kentucky 


9 . 


Oh i o 


10. 


Texas 


10 . 


Tennessee 


A si 


milar comparison could 


also be applied to the 


study of illiteracy 



statistics within a state. Certain regions may have a high percentage of illiteracy 
but in terms of number of people, the pockets of illiteracy will most likely be in 
urban areas. Thus in the planning of story content for instructional materials, 
the statistics seem to indicate that the content should be urban-oriented but not 
neglectful of rural backgrounds. 

Vocational Backgrounds .- This topic and the data gathered from Census survey 
will be presented and discussed in a later chapter of this report. 

Special Surveys .- There have been some reports dealing with special segments 
of our population which yield some demographic information concerning adult 
illiteracy. Chenault (5 ) had reported that approximately one-third of the inmates 
in correctional institutions are functionally illiterate. This is a particular 
group that must be considered by planners of reading content. 
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Shaffer (9 ) reported studies of welfare recipients and their education back- 
grounds. In Louisiana, for example, half of the Aid to Dependent Children women 
recipients and three-fourths of the fathers in the home had recieved a fifth-grade 
education or less. In New York, a similar study found that almost a fifth of the 
Aid to Dependent Children mothers had not gone beyond the fifth grade in school. 

Shaffer ^so discussed the new pockets of illiteracy which have developed 
among Spanish speaking groups. Cited as examples of a high concentration of 
these people were New York City, Philadelphia and the southwestern states in this 
country. The point was made that the illiteracy rate is particularly high among 
the migrant agricultural worker of this country. 

SUMMARY 

The description of the adult illiterate drawn from the literature is a 
complicated one. What survey data that is available is limited by the criterion 
used to determine illiteracy. Q'f course, it might not be worth the effort to do 
a thorough national survey but if it was deemed worthwhile, the first step would 
have to be a clarification of what behaviors make a person "literate". Secondly, 
measuring instruments would have to be developed to evaluate these behaviors in 
the adult population. With the present state of our knowledge, one must be 
careful to avoid making any sweeping generalizations about any aspect of the 
adult illiterates 1 make-up. 

For the purposes of this project, the available information discussed in this 
chapter was considered inadequate. Thus questionnaire and survey studies were 
conducted. 
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Measurement of Adult Intelligence 

Few studies have been reported in the literature concerning the intellectual 
abilities of adult illiterates. The first part of this chapter, however, will 
concern itself with attempts to determine the general intellectual abilities of 
illiterate adults with particular reference to the relationship of their ability 
to that of the general population. 

By far the most prominant attempt to determine the intellectual level of 
adult illiterates has been the tests done in conjunction with the Army Special 
Training Centers during World War II. The purpose of these Special Training 
Centers was to train educationally deficient men to function at a minumum level 
of approximately fourth grade equivalence in reading, writing and arithmetic* Men 
failing to pass achievement tests in these skills at the end of a short training 
period were discharged from the army. Part of the routine procedure at each 
Training Center was the administration of an individual intelligence test, usually 
the Wechsler Mental Ability Scale, This test was based on the Wechsl er-Bel levue 
intelligence scale and is very much like its parent instrument. These Army 
Wechsl ers were shown to have predictive validity in identifying those who would 
and would not pass the required achievement tests at the completion of the 
instructional program (Aitus, 1). 

William D. Aitus in particular has reported on the extensive testing done 
with the army illiterates. He has reported the average I.Q.. on the Army Wechsler 
for more than 15,000 army illiterates to be about 67 . These men were in the lowest 
7% of the general population in terms of scores on the Army General Classification 
Test (AGCT) and appeared to be rather homogeneous in their verbal ability. 

The large scale testing reported by Aitus is for a different generation of illi- 
terates than the present one. Several changes have taken place in the United States 
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which could conceivably have effected substantial changed in the nature of the 
adult illiterate population. Some of these changes, for example, are the decline 
in rural living and its concomitant increase in city living, changes in school 
attendance laws and teaching methods as well as vastly improved communications 
systems. In addition, the selection process for army illiterates, physical and 
mental problems, as well as the problem of malingering by some inductees 3*30 
represent limitations to their findings. The extent to which the World War II 
data is applicable to the present population of illiterate adults, particularly 
the younger men and women is not known. 

More recent intelligence testing of adult illiterates has been done on a 
much smaller scale and is often reported as only a relatively minor consideration 
in what is essentially a program description. Rosner and Schatz (19) have des- 
cribed an adult literacy program at Temple University consisting of small group 
and individual reading instruction based on techniques basic to remedial education. 
One part of their procedure consists of pupil evaluation including the administra- 
tion of the verbal section of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, or when 
possible the entire test. They have reported that for ten adults who typify the 
population they have dealt with during any given period ot time, I.Q. scores 
range from 82 to 111 with a mean score of 97. They do not report whether any or 
all of these scores were verbal or total test scores, and one can only accept 
the authors' statement that these ten individuals represent the type of students 
in their program. No claim was intended, nor is any implied, that the students 
in this particular program are typical of any larger population of adult illiterates, 
The authors simply included a brief section on testing as part of their program 
descri pti on. 
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The training division of the industrial relations department at the United 
States Naval Supply Center in Norfolk, Virginia has conducted a functional 
educational program. The program was designed to give instruction in basic reading 
skills, oral expression and numbers. Reading instruction was conducted on grade 
levels two and three for one group of eleven men and grade levels four, five and 
six for an upper group of thirteen men. At the conclusion of instruction it was 
found that the upper group had shown significant improvement in reading but the 
lower group had not. At this point the decision was made to test the intelli- 
gence of the students in order to explore the possibility that lack of achievement 
might have been caused by low "native ability". The reported scores for the two 
groups were as follows: The higher group with a N of thirteen had a median I„Q. 

of 43 and a mean I.Q. of 67 . The lower group had a median I.Q. of 43 and a mean 
I.Q. of 46. The two groups together with a N of twenty-five had a median I.Q. of 
55 and a mean I.Q,. of 57. The name, form, and level of test used is not given in 
the report although the term "mental maturity test" is used which may indicate a 
test published by the California Test Bureau. While the Norfolk Summary Report 
is in most respects adequate for their intended purposes, it is not at all 
adequate as a means of describing even in limited terms the general intellectual 
level of adult illiterates. Questions which would first have to be answered are, 
did the test used require reading? Were the obtained scores chance scores? Are 
the apparent differences chance differences? 

A demonstration and experimental program with male heads of households in 
Alabama was conducted by the Tuskegee Institute under the directorship of A.P. 
Torrence (20). This program was intended for men functioning below the eighth 
grade level and included the intelligence and achievement testing of all students. 

Of the 180 trainees, 144 scored at or below the sixth level on the Gray Oral 
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Reading Test. Students were divided into various occupational training groups 
and achievement levels. "A" groups consisted of students above the fourth grade 
level, and "B" groups consisted of students performing below the fourth grade 
level. Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale scores reported for the different trade 
arouDS and Derformance levels were as follows: 

j i i 



Trade Group 




Group A 




Group B 


Total 




Brick masonry 




84.96 




75.^6 


80.28 






N= 


26 


N= 


22 


N- 48 




Carpentry 




86.53 




80. i 6 


83.34 






N= 


19 


N= 


19 


N= 38 




Farm Machi nery Repair 




85.00 




77.07 


81 .91 






N= 


22 


N= 


14 


N= 36 




Meat Processing 




82.71 




75.30 


79.34 






N= 


24 


N= 


20 


N= 44 




While Group "A" included 


several students 


functioning as 


high as twelth 


grade 


ng ability the members of 


"B" 


groups certainly 


should have qualified as 


at 


: functional illiterates. 


Some 


of these were actually nor 


i readers. The 


mean 



I.CU's for these different ! 'B" groups ranged Prom 75 to 80 . In attempting to 
generalize from this study to other illiterates, a major factor to consider is 
the process by which the Tuskegee Project students were selected. In considering 
the purposes of the project it was certainly logical and desirable to select 
students capable of profiting from the educational experience. The report indi- 
cates that I.Q.. was a factor in the selection process. 

It is interesting to note that the Tuskegee Group included students reading 
at or near the twelth grade level with Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale scores in 
the seventies and eighties. The lowest of these reported scores was a sixty-nine 
obtained by a person who had completed the fifth grade. 
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the Columbus, Ohio City School District sponsored an adult basic education 
program which included as one aspect the achievement and ability testing of its 
students. About three-fourths of the students were women. The students were 
apparently all volunteers and ranged in age from 22 to 74 with a median age of 
37.5. The F abody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) was used to estimate students 
intelligence level. This test is intended to estimate verbal intelligence through 
the subjects listening vocabulary. The test required the subjects to correctly 
choose a pictorial response to a verbal statement. The test was normed on white 
children and youth ranging in age from 2.5 to eighteen years. The Columbus group 
found the test to meet their needs of time and administrative simplicity and 
indicated that it would be useful for their purposes. Intelligence test scores 
given in the December, 1965 Report of the Columbus project were for a sample of 
forty-seven students. Several of the sample scored at or above the sixth grade 
level on the wide range of achievement test. The range of Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test scores for this group was from 56 to 132. The median score was 
78. Eleven of these students scored above 90 I.Q. For the 28 students who 



scored below the sixth grade level on the Wide Range Achievement Test, the PPVT 
scores ranged from 56 to 98. The mean PPVT score for the twenty-eight students 

was 69. The individual who registered the 98 score was the only one in this group 
to score above 90. 

Another source of data about the intelligence of adult illiterates is tests 

given to inmates in prison. It is widely recognized that prison populations 

include a disproportionate number of undereducated adults, including functional 

illiterates. The appropriateness of generalizing from data gachered on prison 

inmates has sometimes been questioned. The effect that being sentenced as a law 

violator has upon the intelligence scores of inmates is unknown. Nevertheless, 

prisoners do represent a potentially useful source of information. 
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At the Missouri State Penetentiary in Jef Person City, new inmates are 

routinely given the P.T.I. Oral Directions Test (ODT) published by Psychological 

Corporation. This is a short test designed for screening purposes and considered 

appropriate for use with persons of lower ability or educational achievement. All 

new prisoners are also given the Advanced Battery of the Stanford Achievement 
Test (SAT). 



In an unpublished report done at the request of this project, (Bunker, 8) 
O.D.T. ranks were determined for fifty-six consecutively enrolled inmates who 
scored at or below the sixth grade level on the SAT reading section. Local norms 
have been previously determined for the ODT and percentile ranks were reported on 
the basis of these norms. The range of ranks for the group of fifty-six inmates 
was from the fifty to eighty-fifth percentiles. The median rank was thirty. 
Thirty-eight of these inmates were below the fiftieth percentile while only 17 
were above it. One scored at the fiftieth percentile. Even though local norms 
were used and the relationship between these scores and the hypothetical scores 
for the "outside" population is now known, it is apparent that these prisoners 
were as a group below the average of their prison peers in intellectual ability, 
as measured by the O.D.T. , in spite of the overlapping of scores. 

In another unpublished study done at the penetentiary in Moberly, Missouri, 
(Baker, 5) forty inmates in their basic education program were given the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. The exact reading level of these students was not 
determined. The men ranged in age from eighteen to forty-one years. The group 
included both negroes and whites. The mean I.Q. reported for this group of 
forty inmates was 77 with a range of scores from 56 to 95. 



In a study conducted by the Continuing Education Department of the Detroit 
Public School system (1965) one hundred students were randomly selected for 
interviewing from the total population of adults enrolled in Detroit's project 
READ. As one part of their interview, each of the selected students who 
participated was given the complete Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. Pre- 
liminary impressions of some of those involved in the study were shared with mem- 
bers of the Missouri Adult Vocational Literacy Materials Development Project, 
(M.M.D.P.). The Detroit study is mentioned here because it should make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the literature. Further information concerning the intelli- 
gence of adult illiterates may be found in the section on testing in Chapter III. 

How does the illiterate population compare to the general population in 

general mental ability? The obstacles to answering this question with any degree 
of certainty are major and as yet have not been overcome. The only subjects 
available for testing are those in some organized program. How representative 
subjects are of the adult illiterate population is not known. The selective 

features of literacy programs make generalizing to the broader population of 

illiterates a highly tenuous procedure. Even the ability level of persons in 
programs has not been thoroughly ascertained. The sometimes sketchy description 
of instruments and subjects, together with the wide variety of instruments used 
and the lack of established validity for the instruments, makes generalizing 
about illiterates very difficult. 

If a conclusion is necessary, however, it does appear that persons qualifying 
as students in basic literacy programs have as a group lower tested intelligence 
than the general population. This conclusion is supported more by the consistency 
of findings from study to study than by the conclusiveness of any one study. 

Insofar as obtained scores on standard intelligence tests are concerned, it appears 



that persons initiating adult literacy programs or preparing literacy materials 

can expert adult illiterates as a group to be substantially below average intelli- 
gence. 
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of vocabulary level. The relationship between intelligence and vocabulary has 
been discussed at length by Miner (17). As Miner has pointed out, the high 
relationship between abilities plus the heavy verbal weighting of tests of 
■'general intelligence" produces a sizable correlation between these tests and 
those of vocabulary. The median correlation obtained in 22 studies examined by 
Miner was .83. In his own work, Miner uses only a short vocabulary test to 
assess intellectual ability. Keeping in mind the known relationship between 
vocabulary and intelligence, the low vocabulary levels observed among illiterates 
is further evidence that they are as a group of below average intellectual ability. 
A conclusion such as this must, of course, rest on certain basic assumptions as 
to the nature of intelligence. 

The remainder of this section will concern itself with the nature and assess- 
ment of intelligence with special reference to illiterate adults. A persons 
intelligence, as most would agree, is certainly a factor in his ability to learn. 
This is no less true for adult illiterates than for any other group. But exactly 
what intel ligence is, how it is best determined and even how important a factor 
it really is are all basic questions still unanswered. As Vernon (22) has pointed 
out, "psychologists... although they have been testing intelligence with some 
success for over forty years, have fai led to reach any agreed definition as to 
what it is they are measuring." 

thout bee omi ng involved in a lengthy attempt to define intelligence, it 
must be said that most people are able to agree, even without an explicit 
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definition, on whether given examples of behavior are more intelligent or less 
intelligent. It must also be granted, however, that this process is not free of 
value judgments. 

A major part of the difficulty in defining intelligence stems from those 
who attempt to change a concept into an entity. While a biological basis for 
intelligence may well be determined, this does not negate the present practical 
advantages and presently more justified approach of considering behavior the test 
of intelligence. In testing intelligence, as it is presently done, behavior is 
observed and not an object measured. 

When Pressey ( 1 8 ) was asked to explain his conception of intelligence and 
what types of test materials could best be used for the measurement of intelligence, 
he replied that "he was frankly not very much interested in the question..#. 

Instead, he was interested to know what such tests w i 1 1 do, in solving this or that 
problem." ihis might we! 1 be the most appropriate point of view for persons 
involved in adult basic education. In view of the widespread misunderstandings 
about intelligence and misgivings about intelligence tests, the appropriate use 
of such instruments seems to require at least some understanding of what such 
tests consist and what they measure. Before the tests can be applied to any 

problem with any hope of read assistance, something of their nature must be 
understood . 

What does an intelligence test measure? The answer is simple. As Goslin (10) 
has indicated, "A test measures the ability, holding constant the desire, of the 
individual to perform the tasks required by the test situation." The basic truth 
of this is apparent. But we need to know more. We need to know (1) what elements 
go into the ability to perform the tasks required by the test and (2) to what 
extent is the ability to perform the tasks required by the test relevant to the 
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ability to perform other tasks in ..‘ibsequent situations? The first question deals 
with the variables which influence test performance.) The second question deals 
with the usefulness of the test score in predicting performance on other tasks 
such as learning to read. 

What elements go into the ability to perform the tasks required by an intelli- 
gence test? In intelligence tests, just as with achievement tests, the abilities 
tested are products both of the individuals inherited potential for learning and 
of the opportunities for learning within his experience. Hunt (12) said, "In other 
words, previous experience as well as genes shapes up the organisms maturational 
readiness for new training procedures." Liverant (15) stated, "There is little 
doubt that intelligence development is in part a function of the environment in 
which the individual lives." Bloom (7) indicated that "there are undoubtedly 
differences among individuals in their hereditary potentialities, but the answers 
they give to the questions we ask in intelligence tests reflect experience as well 
as potential, education as well as aptitude," Tyler (21) said, "The persons quoted 
here and many many others all say essentially the same thing. Intelligence, as we 
know it through psychometrics, and intelligence test scores are the result of both 
inheritance and environment. The question of the relative importance of the two 
factors has been extensively studied. As Hunt (12) has stated, however, the ques- 
tion concerning the relative proportion of the variance in intelligence attributable 
to heredity and to environment has been unfortunate. No general answer to the 
question is possible. 

It should be clear, however, that when intelligence is viewed as being the 
result of various interacting forces including both genetic and environmental 
factors, culture free tests of intelligence are an impossibility. It is futile 
to try to develop an intelligence test free of cultural influences because 
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intelligence, or better put, intelligent behavior is itself not free of cultural 
influences. This is true both ip its development and in the evaluation of the 
nature of intelligence. 

"Culture fair" or "culture common" tests, as Anastasi (4) has written, are 
replacing tests with the older "culture free" label. These tests presuppose only 
those experiences that are common to different cultures. A "culture fair" test 
for illiterates, as an example, might be one requiring no reading. Others would 
require that it involve no verbal tasks at all on the grounds that illiterates are 
language deprived. These persons for example -would not consider oral or picture 
tests of vocabulary to be appropriate. 

It is at this point that the second previously stated question is pertinent, 
"to what extent is he ability to perform the tasks required by the test relevant 
to the ability to perform other tasks in subsequent situations." Since one major 
group of factors involved in the development of intelligence and intelligence test 
performance is the cultural-environmental factor, it is apparent that in attempting 
to be 1 fair", these "culture fair" tests are in fact rejecting the measurement of 
a highly relevant factor which in truth leads to the differences in behavior actual 1 
observed. These tests attempt to eliminate one of the sources of variance in the 
actual criterion, subsequent non test behavior. Whether or not cultural differences 
ohould be eliminated from a test depends ultimately on the effect their elimination 
will have on the test's validity for specific purposes. It is difficult to believe 
that removing cultural differences will often result in better prediction of non 
test behavior which is itself culture laden. For example, when the ability to 
handle verbal tasks is known to be a significant variable in the rate at which 
people learn to read, it does not seem reasonable to eliminate verbal tasks from 
the tests simply because the different persons had different types of backgrounds, 
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some of which emphasized verbal tasks more than others. Both the teacher attempting 
to teach the person to read and the test assessing his ability to succeed at the 
task are concerned with his ability as it is, not the source of the ability or 
what the students ability might have been. It is not the task of the test to 
ascertain or assess the sources of ability. If a factor is a significant variable 
on the criterion performance, learning to read for example, it is reasonable to 
expect the variable when placed in a test to increase the degree of relationship 

between the test and the criterion performance, thus, making the test more valid, 
not less valid. 

Many of the variables which play a part in test performance (including cul- 
tural background, health, personality, motivation, genetic ability, and so on) will 
also paly an important role in other kinds of achievement, both academic and non 
academic;" (Goslin, 10). It is the common elements between test behavior and other 
behavior that makes test useful. It is generally accepted that verbal ability is 
affected by experiential background and that some persons are relatively disadvan- 
taged in this respect. Removing verbal tasks from tests does not eliminate verbal 
ability as a factor in learning to read. Removing verbal tasks from testing does 
not eliminate or equalize the varbal deprivation some persons may have experienced. 

As others have pointed out, to compensate for cultural handicaps, remedial programs 
and social reform are needed. Using "culture fair" tests only hides the problem 
and reduces the likelihood of having a useful test. 

At present, and with the instructional techniques now known, verbal tests have 
demonstrated predictive ability. *'The verbal score also predicts far more accurately 
than the performance score, how successful a person is likely to be in future school 
situations," (Tyler, 21). "It is known that in the absence of special treatment, 
verbal scores predict better...," (Wallen, 24). 
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Finding performance tasks which are not influenced by experience is difficult 
is not impossible. Blatia (6) studied the performance of literate and non literate 
Indian children on non language tests and found that, "The means for the two groups, 
in ail five tests are significantly different, being consistently higher in the 
case of the literate groups." Most important than the finding itself was Blatia 1 s 
suggested explanation. After observing and studying the performance of the two 
groups, Biatia decided that the difference in scores for literate and non literate 
persons were the result of formal school practice. Such factors as attention span 
were considered the explanation for the differences in scores. Me Fie ( 1 6) found 
significant increases in the performance test scores of twenty-one African boys 

after two years of instruction in a technical school. He cited several references 
in this same vein. 

Reading is a highly complex act involving many abilities. Harootunian (11) 
used fifteen predictor tests to predict reading achievement as measured by the 
Cal iforni a Achievement Tests or The Iowa Every Pupi 1 Tests of Basi c Ski 11s. 
Product-moment coefficients and Beta coefficients were obtained between the cri- 
terion and each of the predictor tests. Predictor tests included the California 
Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) and tests designed to elicit certain abilities 
Guilford has suggested in his theory on the structure of the intellect. Harootunian 
concluded that several of the tests measured variables relevant in reading that 
are not being elicited by intelligence tests, i.e., the CTMM. He further concluded 
that thinking abilities such as judgment, evaluation and conceptual foresight have 
much in common with reading ability. 

While no one test or even a large number of tests will explain all of the 
variance involved in predicting reading achievement, it should be pointed out that 
the C.T.M.M. used by Harootunian correlated .558 with the criterior even though 
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for about half of the subjects it had been given a year earlier (Vernon, 22). 
Commenting on research with allegedly pre-factor tests, Vernon concludes that the 
results are uniformly disappointing. !, Tests of verbal and reasoning factors usually 
give the highest correlations with success in every school or university subject.** 

Writing in the 4th Mental Measurements Year Book, Commins (9) stated that "A 
non verbal objective index of student intelligence might seem at first glance to 
have much to recommend it. Unfortunately, serious criticisms can be made of all 
tests of this kind. We scarcely know whether "student intelligence" had anything 
of practical value left over after "verbal" intelligence has been subtracted.*' 

This position seems to have remained an essentially sound one, particularly with 
reference to such a highly verbal act as learning to read. 

Something of the attituce toward intelligence testing held by persons in the 
field of adult literacy is reflected in these statements. "The average I.Q. of 
the students in one of my classes was in the 60*s. We do not place a great deal 
of confidence in I.Q. scores, especially for adult illiterates, but in a broad 
sense the scores give us an idea of the present abilities of students" (Wallace, 23). 
"The intelligence test had to be evaluated from a rather detailed frame cf refer- 
ence since an inability to read can create marked interferences with functioning 
intelligence and we had to be concerned with determining the potential of each 
individual. We believe that an indication of average potential warranted at least 
a trial period of instruction in the program. Often this indication of potential 
was a single subtest score markedly above the others" (Rosner and Schatz, 19). 

"A number of respected investigators have argued persuasively that the tests 
commonly used to test intelligence and learning aptitude are not a fair test of 
adult ability... In addition to the speed vs. power point, others have voiced 
opposition to the usual test as a measure of adult ability on the grounds of its 
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culture bias. More specifically they argue that current tests are loaded in favor 
of classroom based youth, ignoring motivations and problems of adult living. They 
state that just as there is a bias in school oriented verbal I.Q.. tests in favor 
of middle-class and against lower-class youth there is a similar bias in favor of 
youth and against adults (Jensen, Liveright, and Hallenback, 14). 

Is there a legitimate role for intelligence tests in adult literacy programs? 
If there is a legitimate role, what might this role be? The general reason for 
giving people intelligence tests is to help ascertain their ability to profit 
from an educational experience and perhaps to estimate their relative efficiency, 
speed, and/or capacity for acquiring specific skills or knowledge. 

Ascertaining the ability of people to profit from an educational experience 
or estimating the relative efficiency with which persons will acquire skills or 
knowledge are not, however, the end goals of testing. The information gained 
through testing is for use, use in such processes as selection, placement, advisinq 
and counseling. 

Intelligence tests are not being widely used in adult literacy programs. Often 
when given it is apparently only to make possible gross comparisons between selec- 
tion or placement of adult literacy programs. 

This, of course, may not necessarily be bad. Programs may prefer not to 
reject any students. By policy anyone willing to attend is welcome. There is 
no desire to select or reject. The ultimate test of the ability to learn after 
all, is whether they learn. Programs may prefer to do placement on other bases 
than tested intelligence. Most programs presently use teacher judgment and/or 
achievement test results, either formal or informal. If, however, programs are 
faced with more students than they are prepared to adequately service or if they 
are large enough to have several different class sections, a legitimate and useful 



role for intelligence testing can be seen. The selection of those students likely 
to profit the most from instruction and the placement of students into groups more 
homogeneous in relation to their probably rate of learning might both be accom- 
plished more efficiently if the process included intelligence test data. 

In order to serve such functions in selection and/or placement, intelligence 
tests would not necessarily have to be well known, nationally standardized instru- 
ments. What probably would be necessary is local norming and locally demonstrated 
validity. Altus (1) has demonstrated the need for caution is assuming side validity 
for given test items. He found that on the vocabulary sub-test of the 1937 Stanford 
Benet, "There are no words which retain an equal validity for differing racial and 
bilingual groups." These findings were in terms of predictive validity. Altus 
concluded that "the validity of an item is shown to be, in part a function of the 
group which is being measured." Altus and Bell (2) also developed a general 
information test and studied the predictive validity of this instrument. From 
their study of the items on this information test it was again concluded that "the 
validity of an item is a function of the group being measured." 

Hunt (13) has stated a similar consideration: "Scares from tests of intelli- 

gence, of various aptitudes and achievement, or from inventories of attitudes and 
interests should not be thought of as generally valid or invalid. The question 
is: valid for what? A given kind of test or inventory may yield information 

that improves the accuracy of one kind of decision but not of another kind. 

It may well be that general validity for a given intelligence test for all 
persons in all places doing all things is an unrealistic expectation. However, 
this only demonstrates the need for locally determined validity established for 
specific purposes with the type of student in the local program and the teaching 
techniques of the local teachers. Such an approach might not make possible 
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comparisons between local students and the general population, but it could be of 
practical assistance in solving problems of selection and placement. 

Conclusions and Comments .- Persons preparing adult literacy materials can 
assume with regard to present programs that: 

1. Literacy students will not be grouped to any extent on the basis of 
intelligence test scores. 

2. No minimum amount of intellectual ability is required for admission to 
literacy classes beyond whatever intelligence is required for the person to be 
accepted into the program. 

3. Reading teachers will have no intelligence test data available with which 
to compare their own observations and judgments. 

4. On-going literacy programs as they now function will not be a large scale 
source of information concerning the role of various intellectual abilities in the 
learning process of even simple descriptive data. 

5. An unknown number of students will be enrolled in classes, but will fail 

to profit from reading instruction because they lack the necessary minimum intellectual 
skills required with present teaching techniques and instructional materials. 

6. Students within the same classes will progress at different rates of speed 
if permitted to do so. 

7. The necessary techniques for developing useful intellectual assessment 
procedures are known. The proof of validity for these procedures or inftruments 
in in their ability to predict a behavioral criterion, in this case learning to 
read. When predictive validity is demonstrated, considerations of culture fairness 
become meaningless with regard to testing. 

8. The development of the non verbal GATB may result in substantially different 

testing procedures, but this will depend on both the future considerations of the 

Employment Service and the instrument itself. 

7 6 
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Psychological, Sociological, Physical, and 
Related Characteristics of Adult Illiterates 

Introducti on .- The literature and research pertaining to the psychological, 

sociological, physical and related characteristics of adult illiterates is generally 

sparce. However, research is gradually being reported which will enable a better 

understanding of this segment of the American population. The major concerns of 

this section are the aspects which are related to adult learning. Mental abilities, 

such as memory, reasoning, problem solving, vocabulary development, perception and 

the like, are of importance to the work of this project. Social orientations and 

problems of the illiterate adult such as motivation, attitudes, social skills, and 

values also provide information which is of assistance in the development of 

teaching materials. Physical characteristics of adult illiterates, such as sight, 

hearing, speech ar.d general health have a bearing on the approach used to teaching 

and learning. 

Psychological Characteristics of Adults 

General mental ability .- The early studies of adult learning abilities were 
those of E.L. Thorndike, E.O. Bregman, J.W. Tilton, and E. Woodyard in the 1920's 
(36). These were published in the book Adult Learning in 1928. Significant con- 
clusions of these studies, summarized, include (1) learning ability, in most 
areas of learning, reaches a peak between the ages of twenty and twenty-five and 
is followed by a slow decline; (2) the decline in ability to learn is relatively 
uniform from the peak of ability to about age fifty and amounts to a decrease of 
approximately one per cent per year; (3) the decline in ability to learn from 
twenty-two to forty-two is no greater for inferior intellect than for superior 
intellect — aging does not discriminate between the gifted and the dull; (4) 
adults learn reading, spelling, vocabulary and other forms of school learning 
more rapidly than they would have learned them at the age of ten or twelve; 
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(5) the decrease in learning may be explained by various combinations of the four 
factors, general health and energy, ability to learn, interest in learning, and 
opportunity; and time for learning and outside social pressure play an important 
part in adult learning. 

Cohen (12) points out that if there is a decrement in learning ability, as 
age increases, it is not large. He further concludes, "if, therefore, adults at 
various ages do not perform as well in learning situations as do individuals aged 
twenty to twenty-five, the reasons must be sought in other factors such as speed, 
motivation, attitude, etc." He suggested the following principles to be followed 
in adult education: (1) the intellectual abilities of adults permit successful 

learning at all ages, at least until age sixty and probably beyond; (2) the 
learning situation in order to be effective must take into account declines in 
physiological abilities of older adults; (3) perhaps the most important inference 
to be drawn from psychological research is the fact that motivational and attitudinal 
considerations apparently play an even more crucial role in the learning process 
among adults than they do among children — the adult is not likely to be motivated 
to learn something which has little or no meaning to him; (4) adults come to the 
learning situation with far more numerous and more rigid "mental sets" than 
younger students. 

Lorge and others (27) stated, "When, therefore, learning ability rather than 
sheet wuickness if measured, the learning curve does not show declines for suc- 
cessive age groups." They defined learning as "the power to learn" as contrasted 
with the definition of learning as performance, i.e., amount of learning accomplished 
per unit of time. Lorge goes on to state that "whenever learning ability is mea- 
sured in terms of power abi I ity without stringent time limits, the evidence is 
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that the learning ability does not change significantly from age twenty to sixty 
years--" In explanation he said: 



Age as age probably does little to affect an individual's power to 
learn or to think. His performance may be reduced because of changes 
in his speed, sensory acuity or self concept, or shifts in values, 
motivation, goals and responsibilities which come with aging. Adults 
learn much less than they might partly because of the self-underestima- 
tions of their power and wisdom, and partly because of their own 
anxieties that their learning behavior will bring unfavorable criticism. 
Failure to keep on learning may affect performance than power itself. 



Weiner (40) concluded from the findings of a study of the decrease in the 
prominence of general ability or intellective factor as a concomitant of increasing 
age in successive age groups from 14 to 54 that, "general ability, as defined, is 
at least as important a component of mental organization at adult levels as it is 



during the early teen years." He found no decrease in general ability among the 
successive age groups. 



Kelly (22) studied 96 males between the ages of 50 and 6l who had taken the 
Army Alpha Test as freshmen, age 19, at Iowa State College. They were tested 
again at age 50 and age 6l and an extensive life history questionnaire was 
administered to them in order to be able to explain any shifts in test perfor- 
mance. He found that most of the scores on the eight subtests declined between 
the ages of 60 and 6l but none significantly. He concluded that the period from 
age 50 to 60 did not adversely affect the maintenance of mental abilities. The 
interva: from 1919 to 1961 was found to have a notable differential effect on 
the various functions. Performance increased on the verbal subtests, "held" on 
the reasoning, and declined on the numerical. He indicated that the results imply 
that adults would benefit most from training that would call upon their verbal 
ability and stored information. The study further revealed that life experience 
items (82 out of 115 correlated with age shifts) can be used to identify reported 
expGi iences and personal characteristics that modify the course of intel lectual 
changes with aging. 
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The foregoing research reports adequately indicate that general mental 
ability does not decline significantly as adults pass through the various ages 
from youth to senility. Numerous other sources can be cited which confirm these 
findings* To be more specific? the topics to thinking? verbal ability? vocabulary? 
numerical ability? problem solving? rote learning? and related matters should be 
consi dered. 

Thinking.- Kingsley (24) discusses the question of why adults surpass children 
in thinking. He said adults? in general? can do better at thinking out the solu- 
tion of problems that children. First? they are better able to take a more objec- 
tive attitude toward problems. Secondly? having greater emotional stability and 
control? they are likely to have less interference from emotional reactions. 
Thirdly? they can usually keep their attention on the problem over a longer period 
of time and hence are less likely to be thrown off their course by the intrusion 
of a new interest. Fourth? adults have a greater range of experience? better 
understanding? a larger fund of well developed concepts? and have acquired cer- 
tain general procedures for meeting and working out their difficulties. However? 
Kingsley indicated that the greater responsibilities of adults are sources of 
real problems— mai nl y because they do not have such simple needs that they can 
be readily solved by others as children do. He indicated that adults? as is true 
with children? are not aware of problems in fields of activity wholly unfamiliar 
to them. On the other hand? the adult's greater wealth of associative resources— 
experience — enables him to bring to the problem many possibilities for solutions. 
Adults generally possess more critical judgment than children and can develop 
implication,. c : a suggestion by reasoning. However, in situations unfamiliar to 
an adult? the quality of his thinking is likely to be similar to that of a child. 
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While generally the adult is more able than children to solve problems, later 
studies indicate that critical thinking of k80 subjects, age 18 tc 80, as measured 
by the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Test revealed a rapid decline from peak 
performance at age 35. Low objectivity and a tendency to avoid logical analysis 
increased with age. The manner and extent to which curves or problem solving 
ability differ from curves of general intelligence have important implications 
for the practitioner of adult education. It is possible that disuse of problem- 
solving ability and fixation of attitude may interfere with the continuing 
development of the adult's ability to reason and conceptualize his experience. 

Verbal Performance.- Early studies indicated that adults were better able 
to perform verbal tasks than other tasks throughout the adult age range. More 
recent research (Birren and others, 3) tends to confirm this finding when, in a 
study of a group of healthy elderly men, the subjects turned in a higher verbal 
performance than expected for young adults, however, they scored lower than the 
young adults on the digit symbol test. Thatcher (3k) reflected the literature 
quite accurately when he said, "Tests of mental ability reveal that while adults 
may not do as well in mathematical skills and reasoning in spatial relationships 
as they grow older, they seem to lose little of their verbal skills such as 
reading and vocabulary and little of their general reasoning ability and judgment." 
He further indicated that several factors including lack of confidence block the 
adult student's ability to concentrate, memorize, speak up in class, and take tests. 

Memory .- Cass and Crabtree (8) in discussing memory indicate that there is a 
strong immediate memory, but that adults tend to forget most in the first k8 hours 
after the learning experience. A few weeks after the original experience, the 
memory is very poor. The things remembered appear to be those which had the 
greatest appeal to use and interest or those which are presented with the greatest 
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intensity. It would appear that the aduit would resist memorization or rote 
learning unless it were presented in such a way as to have meaning or interest 
to his immediate goal or his experience. 



Chown and Heron (10) found that role learning improved as the exposure periui 
was lengthened in the case of persons over age 60 • No gain was found for persons 
between ages 20 and 50. 

Attitudes .- Mental set, disposition or stance in the case of adult learners 
has been the concern of a number of writers in adult education and adult psychology, 
Thatcher (34) indicated that adults have likes and dislikes, depending upon their 
past experience and conditioning and that the dislikes tend to become stronger with 
age. He says that they may even become mental or emotional blocks. Jensen, 
Liveright, and Hallenbeck (20) discuss three components of set, attributing it to 
the development of habit, perseveration and delayed reaction, and a consequence of 



cognitive position. They indicate that set may increase the adult's proneness to 
employ what is known rather than propose new hypotheses and may also reduce his 
ability to perceive and deal appropriately with alternative possibilities. The 
implication for the instruction of adult students is that a careful assessment of 
the cognitive position of the student should be made early and instructional 
processes and content should be geared to fit with the set of change it. It is 
also possible that set or resistance to change may have advantages to learning. 

For instance, Warren (39) found that older subjects were less inclined than younger 
subjects to distort words in response to a tape recording. 

Attitudes, interest and motivation all have been of concern to those who 
have had experience in teaching adult students, especially the undereducated or 
illiterate adult. Nearly all writers in adult education indicate that adults 





doubt their ability to learn. In any case, there is a lack of confidence mani- 
fested in the ability to learn. For whatever reason, previous failure in school, 
having gotten out of the habit of studying, or lack of opportunity to learn in 
earlier days, the adult is often seriously blocked in attempts to learn by this 
lack of confidence. He may well have built up a complex set of explanations or 
mechanisms to explain away his educational inadequacy as is so often true of the 
undereducated adult* Implications of this condition or set of conditions are, 
sensitivity to failure in learning situations, the requirement of immediate 
success and immediate reinforcement, and the tendency of the adult to give up 
early on a learning task. Adults, according to Thatcher (3*0 come to a new 
learning experience "encased in a heavy armor of prejudices and convictions 
which they are unwilling to shed." 

The literature of research does not present a clear picture of the attitudinal 
status or development through the adult years. Kidd (23) indicated that adult 
views of right and wrong, first learned by rote, are "modified later by experience, 
and usually his moral values tend to become more realistic and liberal." He 
suggests that such changes may continue throughout life but at a slower rate after 
the teens. Kidd contends that the adult is more conservative than younger people, 
and attributes this conservatism to rearing in a less "liberal" era, learning more 
slowly, restricted social life, positive attitude toward his social role, and 
physical and sensory losses which make clinging to old ways more comfortable and 
less threatening. He concludes that changes in attitude can be brought about by 
lessening the tension and the conflicts by which the person is affected. McClusky 
(29) indicated that adult resistance to learning (attitude toward learning) is 
due to many years of overlearning and consequent habit formation, rationalization, 
unwillingness to take on new risks, and confli ts of new learnings with old learnings. 
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More specifically, short term studies of adult attitudes indicate that self- 
depreciation is associated with aging (Bloom, 4), that adults exhibit ambivalence 
in self-attitudes (Werner and others, 4l ), and that adults tend to consider them- 
selves younger than their chronological age (Zola, 42). Further research has 
found that although self-confidence and self-concept declines with age, older people 
tend to be less defensive and tolerate personal imperfections more. Gurin, Veroff, 
and Feld (19) found that the psychological and physical anxiety of both sexes 
increased from age 25 to age 65 . Other studies have revealed variations in emo- 
tional responsiveness with age. McClusky, in the section on Psychology and 
Learning in Volume XXXV, No. 3 of the Review of Educational Research for June of 
1965 indicated a need for a differential psychology of adults and warned against 
the assumption of equivalence of stimulation and motivation in successive stages 
of change from adolescence through late adulthood. In an interview of the motives 
and attitudes of Manpower Development and Training Act Trainees, the report of the 
Secretary of labor (33) indicated that the attitudes of 36 men and women inter- 
viewed "rar from realism toward self and society to genuine, untreated psycho- 
pathy.'* Early life experiences and treatment were expressed as contributing t" 
both positive and negative attitudes toward work, education, and social conditions. 

Kingsley (24), in an almost philosophical vein, presented a set of conditions 
which the "emotionally well educated adult" possess: 

1 . Emotional stamina which enables him to withstand the stresses of life 
with no loss of temper or hope and an ability to submit to restrictions ithout 
Humiliation and with the courage to hold firm through sorrow and deprivation. 

t 2. Emotional attitudes with which he subjects desires, prejudices and guilt 
to the light of reason. 

3. Loyalties which are strong to friends, employers, institutions upor, which 
his happiness depends. 

4. Self-reliance which lead him to accept new responsibilities for his own 
life and make his own decisions. 
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6. Advancement whereby he desires success and works for it, acceptinq short- 

comings and making the most of his strengths. P ® 

7. Realistic attitude with which he faces life squarely and does not flee 
from reality to an easier world. He accepts criticism and responsibility! 

8. Tolerance, sympathy, and courtesy in relation to others. 

well l' Res P° nslbi, ’ t y i' s assumed with courage— he pays his own way, gives as 
well as receives, and carries his just share of social burdens. 7 9 

10. Maturity indicated by lack of childishness. 

In summary, due to lack of research and synthesis of research related to 
attitudes of adults, little of a coordinated nature is known about the attitudes 
of adults with respect to their educational proclivities and potential. However, 
it can be said that adults, including undereducated adults, present to the teacher 
or to the materials from which they learn a complex set of attitudes which are 
individual in nature and must be carefully examined and understood by the teacher 
if education in reading or any other subject is to be effective. The common knowns 
are that adults bring to the learning situation a number of rather fixed attitudes, 
including fears, habits, nationalizations, self abasements, and the like, which 
cannot be clearly grouped and analyzed. The adult has been a free agent in 
thinking and general operational responsibility and therefore will not be classified 
as customarily children have been classified. More information is needed about 
attitudes if adults are to be taught in large groups. Rather the present state 
of information would indicate that adults require a greater degree of individual 
attention, at least at the basic education level. 

I nterests .- Interests of adults, as they are related to vocations and occu- 
pations will be presented in the following section on Vocational Backgrounds, 
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Interests, and Expectations, The more general information on interests of adults 
will be presented in the following paragraphs. 

As in the studies of adult abilities, Thorndike (35) contributed the early 
research in the field of adult interests. In a study of a number of graduates 



of Teachers College, Columbia University, he found that the decrease in interests 
from age twenty to age fifty was slight. Only the interest in physical activities 
was indicated as diminishing. Interests most needed to support adult learning 
showed no decrease. With adults, he concluded, if they find themselves prevented 
from learning by a lack of interest for learning something which they ought to 

learn, the lack will almost always be in the way their interests are directed not 
in total quantity. 

Thorndike indicated that "to attach interest to any situation, cause the 
person in question to have the interest in response to the situation, and reward 
him therefore." He contended that learning without interest does not occur in any 
appreciable degree. He does indicate, however, that interests and likes and dis- 
likes can be modified within limits— doing so involves a necessity to prepare the 
adult to want to have the particular interest. Kidd (23) concurred that not much 
learning of consequence will take place unless there is a marked interest present. 
Interests act as an impetus to seek out new experience or as a favoring climate 
for change and growth. Most of the literature on interests agrees with the 
contention that although interests change radical 1 y duri ng life, these changes 
do not occur in capricious or inexplicable ways. According to Kidd, they are 
rather an accurate reflection of such things as changes in abilities and energy, 
outlets for the sex drive, modifications of the personality, and shifts in 
vocational and cultural expectations. The vocation will more likely affect the 
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adult's interest than will his chronological age. He indicates that the older 
man is likely to be much more resistant than the younger to acquiring interests 
that interfere with established habits or customs. Interests and recreations 
that have to do with talk- writing, reading, and that are carried on at a modest 
pace, are most likely to survive and even increase in intensity with the passing 
years. Kidd concludes that most of the interests associated with most forms of 
learning endure or even intensify throughout life. Other sources indicate that 
changes in interest do not take place at a uniform rate. It has been stated 
earlier that the older adult appears to be more resistant to change if that change 
or new thing to be learned is useless or meaningless to him. In other words the older 
person is more selective of that which he will accept. Further, several sources 
generalize that breadth of satisfying interest accompanies happiness is an accepted 
rule for all ages. Since it is generally agreed that interests are established at 
an age before 25, it is likely that attempts to cultivate new interests at later 
ages will meet with some resistance. It has been noted also that types of interests 
are a matter of culture and social position. 

Cass and Crabtree (8) stated that the interests of adults do not tend to change 
much but the value of depth of an interest varies. An adult may not learn because 
he is lazy, tired, or because the subject does not appeal to him. Lack of interest 
in learning may be due to the lack of past opportunity to engage in learning since 
he was a youth or young adult. 

Motivation.— Any discussion of motivation is frought with problems of deiini— 
tion and with conflicting research findings resulting from variability among 
definitions of motives and motivation. Interpretation of the reports of research 
and other literature on motivation is difficult. Further, little research has 
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been reported on the motivations of illiterate adults. It appears, however, that 
much of the information available which pertains to adults generally would also 
pertain, with limitations, to those adults who are uneducated or undereducated. 

Motives and motivation are found to be classified as basic, unlearned moti- 
vations and learned or acquired motivations. The limited research and writing 

pertaining to motivation of adults will be presented under these two classifica- 
tions. 

Basic , Unlearned Motivations .- Kidd (23) discussed briefly the intra-organic 
sources of stimulation due to the need for food, drink, rest, for protection from 
threat in the physical environment, and for elimination of waste products. He 
concluded that the strength of these drives varies in extraordinary degree 
throughout life. He stated that "they seem to have the greatest affect upon 
motivation and behavior in the early years of childhood and again in the very late 
years of life when physical losses may impose some limits upon behavior." Allport 
(1) cites Klineberg's list of "absolutely dependable motives": hunger, thirst, 

rest, and sleep, elimination, breathing, activity, sensory hunger, which are pur- 
ported to be what every human being in every culture of the world without exception 
wants (or needs). Other "highly dependable motives" found in al 1 cultures but with 
exceptions made for individuals include sex, postmaternal behavior, and self pro- 
tective behavior. Motives occurring with diminishing frequency were aggressiveness, 
flight, gregariousness, acquisitiveness and the like. The "absolutely dependable" 
motives are without exception biological drives whose satisfaction is necessary 
for survival. While basic unlearned motivations should certainly be considered 
and well understood in relation to preparing materials and providing basic literacy 
education programs of instruction, the learned, or acquired motivations appear to 
have greater relevance for the purposes of this project. 
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Learned or Ac gu i r e d Mot i va t i on s . - It is difficult to assess and describe the 
complex of social motivations and their relationship to biological or basic moti- 
vations. Social motives, according to Kidd (23) are highly personal but at the 
same time are deeply affected by the cultures in which the oer^nn liw.c c™ 
cultural needs are very powerful. Social motives are learned or otherwise 
acquired and can be persistant or variable. The literature pertaining to adult 
education is in agreement that love, affection, acceptance, belonging, self- 
esteem, self-respect, self-confidence, feeling of adequacy, self-actualization, 
self-fulfillment, and self-expression are all found to some degree in human beings 
of all ages. The motives derived from the social and cultural have greater 
significance for the adult than for the child. Wallace ( 38 ) indicated the rea- 
sons given by students in literacy classes for wanting to come to class. These 



reasons included need to be able to fill out an application form and get a better 
job; gain and keep the respect of one's children or family; read the papers one 
signs; gain a higher standing in the community; vote intelligently; read news- 
papers, magazines, and stories; help one's children; correspond with friends and 
relatives, read street signs and road maps; use the telephone directory; become 
a better citizen; gain self-respect. The implied underlying motives are in con- 
sonance with the generalizations above. However, further knowledge is needed 
about the motivations of the adult illiterate if adequate influences for moti- 
vations is to be provided in materials from which adults learn. 

Numerous surveys have been made of motivations and interests as reasons why 
adults engage in adult education classes. A most comprehensive such survey was 
made by Nicholson (31). The findings of most of the surveys parallel and agree 
with those of Nicholson and generally present the following pattern. Adults 
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usually have several motives for getting further education with one or more of them 
dominant. Most people have some specific educational motive. People of like sex 
and with similar amounts of formal schooling tend to hove similar motives for 
engaging in further education. Vocational motives predominate during the active 
work life (20-55 years of age) for married men, unmarried or independent women 
wit.n greater personal or family obligations, and people planning an occupational 
change. Intel 1 ectual -cu 1 tural motivations are highest for women, single men, and 
people with higher previous education. 

Centers (9) reported a study of the motivational aspects of occupational 
strat > f icati on of 1100 men who represented a cross-section of the adult white 
male population ar.d who were divided into the major job classifications. He found 
that the more lowly the person's occupation is, the more likely he is to say that 
he does not have a good chance to get ahead in his line of work. A further finding 
indicated distinct differences in the desires or value preferences of the various 
occupational strata. The higher occupational groups "characteristically and con- 
sistantly manifest a preference for situations providing opportunities for self- 
expression, leadership and interesting experiences." The lower occupational 
groups strongly emphasized their desires for security, independence, autonomy, or 
freedom. 

The Department of Labor, Office of Manpower and Automation Research (33) 
found from a pilot study of 36 men and women trainees interviewed that "motivation, 
expressed as a desire to better oneself, is conspicuously present in most, if not 
all, of the responses of the trainees, including the dropouts." T .rai nee's 
aspirations were modest, consisting of "to have a steady job" or ^’to be able to 
pay the bills." It was noted that the trainees were easily discouraged and 
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relatively minor frustrations could precipitate a dropout. It was concluded that 
although the trainees' goals were modest, their committment to them is tenuous 
and they are not really aware of the sacrifices or frustrations involved in 
attaining the goals. 

Changes in motivations during adulthood are pertinent to the project of 
developing materials for use in teaching adult basic and functional literacy educa- 
tion. Kuhlen (25) in ar. excellent chapter on motivational changes during the 
adult years, discussed motivational change from the positions of motivational 
patterns of "growth and expansion" and "anxiety and threat." He indicated that 
a number of factors interact to cause age changes in adult motivation, including 
"age-related differences in cultural stimulation and expectation, the degree to 
which satisfaction or chronic frustration of certain major motives over time 
paves the way for the emergence of other motives, and the degree to which people 
experience social and physical losses in highly valued areas." He contended that 
becoming "locked into" a situation tends to make frustrations keener and that 
changing time perspectives create critical points in the motivational history of 
individuals. Kuhlen further concluded that a need for growth-expansion integrates 
commonly observed goals and interests. Shifts in goals and interests are noted 
"from career and family to community interests, to identification with childrens' 
success, to religion and philosophical interets." He stated that satisfaction of 
growth-expansion motives is by less direct and more vicarious means in older years. 

With respect to anxiety and threat, Kuhlen indicated that the evidence seems 
clear that these factors increase as people grow older. The increase in anxiety 
and threat then tend to be the motivational source of changes which occur in 
behavior. The importance of individual sex and social economic class differences 
to adult education is clearly apparent, including having a perception of a 
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meaningful pattern and the ways in which various sub-groups of the population 
translate their needs into specific goals or adapt particular patterns of defense 
against losses. 

Motivation to engage in additional education or to attempt basic education 
as in the case of the illiterate adult are influenced in many ways by time and 
money. The person with a full quota of family obligations and the task of earning 
a living finds time to engage in educational pursuits difficult. On the other 
hand, the youth sees time as a plentiful commodity. To people approaching retire- 
ment or having already retired time may prove frustrating and interfere with 
educational motivations or reinforce a desire to continue education. Money is 
often a limiting factor both with respect to being able to afford things and the 
economic and social consequences thereto and the direct cost of education in the 
face of other economic needs. The host of attitudes related to money and the many 
facets of influence it has upon the individual at various states in his development 
indicate that it is a strong modifier of attitudes. 

An appropriate summary of motivational orientations of the undereducated 
adult was made by Brazziel (5)« His remarks are briefed in the following sentences. 
First of all, the most easily recognized needs of the undereducated are needs of 
the survival type, such as providing for rent payments, food, and clothing. Such 
needs govern and color behavior in many ways. The undereducated person is a 
"struggler" and a "scrambler. 11 The disadvantaged are pictured as over 1 y-pragmati c 
persons with highly developed concerns for individuals in their group. Their 
motivation for long-range planning seems stunted as does their inclination for 
self-evaluation. The undereducated person is pictured as "prone to over-projection 
of the causes of his difficulties and is limited in his view of prospects for 



Improvement." Low needs for achievement and low needs for dominance or autonomy 
were noted. On the other hand, the undereducated-disadvantaged exhibit mani- 
festations of high social and religious values and high needs for nurturance and 
affiliation. Further, minority group status brings evidence of lowered self- 
esteem, suppressed aggressive urges, displaced aggression, in-group aggression, 
alienation from mainstream values and participation, and exhorbitant use of 
defense mechanisms. Brazziel follows the characterization of the motivational 
level of the undereducated with implications for programs of education, recruit- 
ment, retention in programs, teaching, and changing attitudes. 



Sociological Characteristics of Adults 

Illiterate and semi = 1 iterate or undereducated adults are found throughout 
the United States in both rural and urban areas. They are represented by both 
sexes and come from most racial and ethnic origins. Migration to the large urban 
centers of the United States and settlement in the core city during the period 
1 940—1 966 has become a well known phenomenon. Among these migrants are found 
many who are basically or functionally illiterate. Brown (7) reported an 
estimated 78,000 functionally illiterate adults in the population of the city 
of Buffalo, New York. Asbell (2) reported that in 14 counties of Eastern Kentucky 
"about 30 per cent of the adults are functionally illiterate- and a far greater 
percentage can be assumed to be occupationally illiterate." A high percentage of 
prison populations are deficient in reading according to D'Amico and Standlee (13) 
and as many as 40 per cent may be illiterate. 

The literature is replete with evidence and statements relative to the 
relationship between low social and economic status and level of education. Some 
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23,000,000 adults age 25 and older have completed less than eight grades of school. 
The I960 census recorded 8,300,000 adults 25 years of age and older who had less 
than five years of schooling and could be considered functionally illiterate. 

These functional illiterates included four and one-half million men and three and 
four-fifths million were women. The functional illiterates in this group included 
persons living on farms— a high percentage of negroes, older persons— white and 
non-white, persons from rural areas who have moved to urban centers, and migrant 

farmworkers of several racial and ethnic groups— Mexi can-American, Puerto Rican 
and others. 

Brice (6) posits a direct relationship between an adult's educational attain- 
ment, his occupation and consequently his earnings. Lack of schooling results in 
lower earning capacity, higher rates of unemployment, more dependence on public 
welfare, higher rejections for military service, and insufficient literacy skills 
for vocational training and retraining. Brice cites a study of all employed 
males during 1957 in the age group 35 to 54 who had completed less than 8 years 
of elementary school. In this group 92 per cent earned less than $6,000 per year. 

Of the employed workers with less than an eighth grade education 65 per cent have 
between $1,000 and $1,500 and 61 per cent have incomes between $1,500 anu $2,500. 

Unskilled workers have the highest rates of unemployment and the lowest level 

of education. Most recipients of public assistance are persons of low educational 
attai nment <> 

Passow (32) reported that these people are poor, some very poor, and have 
never known comfort or convenience in material things. They have different than 
middle-class standards of health, sanitation, and education. Their religion is 
primitive and they speak a language filled with colloquialisms and accents. They 
have had little formal schooling and are untrained. The families live in low-cost 
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public housing or in over-crowded, substandard, multiple dwellings of all types 
in neighborhoods which are transitional. They are largely from ethnic and racial 
minority groups. 

Many sources indicate that modern, hard-core poverty is inherited. The children 
pattern their lives and behaviors after their parents and other adults. The children 
of the impoverished family, whether matri archical and patriarchical in leadership, 
suffer from a poverty of experience and if the parents are illiterate the values and 
images of an illiterate world are transmitted to the child. 

Many undereducated people are negroes. They have, in the case of many, only 
recently come from a rural or semi-rural environment where literacy was not an 
asset and was not encouraged. Many superstitions or at least incorrect reasons 
for many natural and social phenomena are held by these people. 

In Buffalo, New York, Brown (7) found that the illiterate adult exhibited a 
utilitarian and religious orientation. They tend to find active involvement with 
the environment distasteful and show a lack of experience in interacting with the 
environment. Although they had come to Buffalo from distances of 500 miles or 
more most had not been out of their immediate neighborhood since they arrived. 

They encountered difficulty in the reading required to enable them to travel 

maps, signs, obtaining dirvers licenses, and the like. They tend not to be 
venturesome, but seem to prefer to he where help is available if they need assis- 
tance. Brown found considerable lack of knowledge among illiterate adults in how 
to function within their environment lacking knowledge of common and often ele- 
mentary things. The illiterate described exhibited no hostility, tended to be 
"cooperative to the point of being docile," and highly dependent upon others— 
especially "the government." They felt little committment toward learning and 
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apparently see the goal of learning as far-removed, and even farther removed, 
the ability to handle the requirements of a job, 

Cloward and Jones (11) in discussing social class and educational attitudes 
and participation, report the forces making for lower academic achievement among 
impoverished youth as receiving less instructional time and the tendency in our 
society to motivate academic achievement by holding out the promise of future 
occupational rewards. The latter, they state, is not valid for the underprivileged 
because "educational attainment does not necessari 1 y enable the lower-class person 
to overcome the disadvantages of his low social origins, thus imposing a restraint 
upon upward mobility. A further deterrent is the inability of the family to give on, 
a start in business or other work. Also, the racial group from which the individual 
comes may severely limit his opportunity for occupational mobility. In a rather 
extensive interview study of 988 respondents, Cloward and Jones examined the prob- 
lem of differences in attitudes toward education by social class. Their findings 
indicated that evaluations of the importance of education in the lower and working 
classes appear to be influenced by occupational aspirations when contrasted with the 
evaluations of middle-class persons. The data further suggest that participation 
in educational activities does influence evaluations of the importance of education, 
attitudes toward the school as an i nst itution-the tendency of participation to 
heighten the emphasis on education is especially pronounced in the lower class. 

However, participation was also found to result in more critical attitudes 
toward the school. 

Freemen and Kassebaum (16) stated that "when the literate and the illiterate 
interact, the illiterate is more likely to be the adapting individual; to an 
overwhelming degree his is an accomodative mode of existence." 
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The research on the soci o-cul tural characteristics of the undereducated is 
very limited. There is scarcely enough information to provide an integrated 
picture of this group. There is a need for much more research to be done if 
adequate programs for educating these people are to be provided. 

Physical Characteristics of Adults 

There is a paucity of information on physical characteristics or the under- 
educated adult to be found in the literature. However, from the limited sources 
the following is representative of the information about illiterate of functionally 
illiterate persons which is available for use by teachers, researchers, and those 
who would develop materials. 

Wallace (38) indicated that health problems are common among illiterates. 

Many infirmities may be psychologically caused, but are no less real to the person 
himself. Many illiterate students are in serious need of eye or sight correction 
which, if corrected, results in great improvement in their work. If glasses are 
worn they are often of the dime-store variety. Some students will have problems 
of mental health which require psychiatric aid. 

Kidd (23) reported that from maturity on, it is normal for the human organism 
to undergo gradual changes in cell tissue dryness and rate of cell repair; lessened 
cell elasticity; lowered rate of basal metabolism; some decrease in strength; 
decrease in speed, intensity, and endurance of neuromuscular reaction; and vision 
and hearing become impaired. The strength curve, in the case of people who do 
hard physical work shows a gradual decline until age 70 when capacity may be as 
little as half of what it was at 35 or 40 years of age. Losses in dexterity are 
negligible up to age 70, which losses can be retarded by training and practice. 
Speed and reaction time decline as age increases. Circulation, nervous system 
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functioning, voluntary and involuntary muscular function, and the time for body 
damage to be repaired are causes of the decline. 

The visual acuity of the undereducated adult is of great importance to the 
educator m preparing materials and executing programs of education and training, 
Kidd cites evidence that beyond the age of 20 every person shows some decline in 
visual acuity and that beyond age 40 the decrease is considerable. The per cent 
of persons age 40 and over with normal vision declines from 50 to six per cent 
and the greatest decline is found beyond the 55 th year of age where only 24 per 
cent of the adult population have normal vision. 

Hearing acuity also declines gradually until about age 6 5 . Kidd stated that 
auditory disability sufficient to create difficulties in understanding an inter- 
view or a telephone conversation increases from about five per cent in children 
under 15, to about 65 per cent in adults, 65 or over. Older people tend to slow 
up in their reaction to sounds. Hearing losses, aside from direct less in terms 
of participation, also have a marked influence upon the individual's confidence 
or security. Other results of hearing loss are a feeling of isolation, suspicion 

of other people, paranoia, withdrawal, and a feeling that new things cannot be 
learned. 

Strength and speed may be a handicap to the older worker especially if the 
task requires these characteristics. Compensation for lack of strength and speed 

may usually be compensated for by such attributes as judgment, steadiness, and 
re 1 iabi 1 ity. 

Since many undereducated adults live in depressed social and economic con- 
ditions it is reasonable to assume that other problems relating to health and 
physical status of such persons will be found. Passow (32) cites a statement 
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education. Much more research will be needed on physical problems of the under- 

educated adult if adequate materials and methods of instruction are to be 
dsve 1 oped. 
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Vocational Backgrounds, Interest, and Expectations 
Since a vocational theme was to be used throughout the reading material to be 
developed, there were certain types of information needed to enhance the construc- 
tion of the content. Information was needed which would tell us what work 
experience the illiterate had had in the past and what types of jobs he held at 
the present. There was a need to know, as well as possible, what the future holds 
for him as shown by occupational trends. Since interest can play an important 
part in the determination of a person's occupation, there was a need to consider 
the types of vocational interest of illiterates. In addition to the previous work 
experience, the future trends, and the interests of the illiterate, information 
was also needed relative to the types of jobs which the illiterate might hope to 
attain, with a reasonable likelihood of success, by rehabilitation. 

A search of the literature revealed very little information pertaining to 
che questions for wnich answers were sought. While there was considerable litera- 
ture about adults in general, as far as occupations are concerned there was little 
directed at the segment of the adult population which is illiterate. There needs 
tc be a thorough study of their potentialities in terms of the questions which 

have been set forth. Perhaps now, in view of the new-found interest in illiteracy, 
such a study will be conducted. 

The questions set forth were: 



1. What work experiences have functional illiterates had in the past? What 
types of jobs do they have at present, c. the more recent past? 

2. What do occupational trends indicate about future occupations for 
functional illiterates? 

3. What are the vocational interests of functional illiterates? 

4. What types of jobs might functional illiterates hope to obtain through 
add itional education and retraining? 
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Occupational Background 



Generally it is held that illiterates make up a major portion of the unskilled 
laborers, but only one study dealing with particular types of jobs was found. 

This study was the work done by Altus and Mahler ( 1 ) with illiterates in the Army 
during World War II. At that time they found that over fifty per cent of the men 
with whom they worked had been employed in agricultural occupations. According 
to D.QJ.T. classification they further found that one in eleven held skilled jobs; 
one in four held semi-skilled jobs; and one in seven held unskilled jobs prior 

to entry into service. The sixteen main occupations were presented in table form 
and appear in Table 13. 



Table 13 

Main Occupations Held by Army Illiterates, World War II 



Q- ccu P a tion White 

N % 



Farmhand 


856 


60.75 


Truck Driver 


187 


13.27 


General Laborer 


85 


6.03 


Construction Laborer 


48 


3.41 


Cook 


18 


1 .28 


Mechani c 1 s Hel per 


28 


1 .99 


Tractor Driver 


34 


2.41 


Miner 


34 


2.41 


S awmi 1 1 Worker 


14 


.99 


Porter 


0 


.00 


Section Hand R.R. 
Service Station 


20 


1 .M2 


Attendant 


12 


.85 


Pai nter 


18 


1 .28 


Welder 


20 


1 .42 


L umber j ack 


19 


1 .35 


Carpenter 


16 


1.14 





Negro 




Total 


N 


% 


N 


% 






— 




194 


32.94 


1050 


52.56 


155 


19.52 


302 


15.13 


73 


12.39 


158 


7.81 


33 


5.60 


81 


4.05 


32 


5.44 


50 


2.50 


22 


3.74 


50 


2.50 


5 


.84 


39 


1.95 


4 


.68 


38 


1 .90 


22 


3.74 


36 


1 .80 


33 


5.60 


33 


1 .65 


12 


2.04 


32 


1 .60 


20 


3.39 


32 


1 .60 


1 1 


1 .87 


29 


1.45 


7 


1.19 


27 


1.35 


2 


.34 


21 


1 .05 


4 


.68 


20 


1 .00 



Since World War II there has been a noticable shift of agricultural workers 



to the urban areas. The Department of Labor (Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1966- 
67 ) has stated that "the annual rate of net out-migration has risen from 2.0 per 
cent in the 1920-30 decades to 5.3 per cent in the 1950-60 decades and 5.7 per cent 



during the period 1960-65. 11 This mobility is reflected by the figures given in 
Section I which gave indication that sixty per cent of the functional illiterates 
were located in urban areas- For the purposes of the materials to be developed 
this seems to indicate that the majority of the content should be directed toward 
occupations which are commonly found in an urban area. 

A study of the I960 census data was made to obtain additional information 
about the work experience of those classified as functionally illiterates. This 
information presented in Table 1 4 pertains only to the civilian population and 
does not include those engaged the armed services. 

An inspection of thi < table reveals that although there are functional 
illiterates represented in each category the preponderance are found in the more 
"manual" types of occupations. From the table v/e find that sixty-seven per cent 
of the men were employed in four categories: operators and kindred workers, 

service workers, laborers, except farm and mine; and farm laborers and foreman. 

Only thirty-nine per cent of the total men were engaged in those occupations. For 
the women we find that eighty-nine per cent of the functionally illiterate were 
engaged in these occupations as compared with forty-two per cent of the total 
women. When considering the total functional illiterates as compared with the 
total population in terms of these occupations we find seventy-two per cent 
and forty per cent respectively. Again by inspection we note from the totals 
that the per cent engaged as "operatives" is more than twice the 1- for "farm 
laborers" the percentages are twenty-six per cent and eleven per cent respectively. 
The term "operatives" refers to the semi-skilled workers who engaged in such types 
of work as assembling goods in factories; driving trucks, buses, cabs; and operating 
machines (Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1966-67). For the content of the material 
to be developed, this seems to indicate that an "operative" occupational theme 
could be utilized. 
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Table 14 

Comparison of Percentages of Occupations Held by Persons 
Fourteen and Over Who Had Less Than Five Years of Schooling With The Total 
Population Fourteen and Over Regardless of Educational Level 



Occupation Illiterate 

Men 

% 


Total Ii 

Popul at i on 
Men % 


1 1 i terate 
Women 

% 


Total 

Popu 1 at i on 
Women % 


Total 

11 1 i terate 

% 


Total 

Popul ati on 

% 


Prof essi onal , 
Technical and 
Kindred Workers 


1 


10 


1 


13 


1 


1 1 


Farmers and Farm 
Managers 


10 


6 


2 


1 


8 


4 


Managers, Officials 
and Proprietors 
except Farm 


4 


11 


2 


4 


3 


9 


Clerical and Kin- 
dred Workers 


1 


7 


2 


31 


2 


15 


Sales Workers 


2 


7 


3 


8 


2 


7 


Craftsmen, Foremen 
and Kindred 
Workers 


15 


20 


1 


1 


12 


14 


Operatives and 
Kindred Workers 


25 


21 


29 


17 


26 


20 


Service Workers 


10 


6 


52 


23 


19 


12 


Laborers except 
Farm and Mine 


20 


8 


2 


1 


16 


5 


Farm Laborers 
and Foremen 


12 


4 


6 


1 


11 


3 



Occupational Trends 

For the purposes of this project, probably the best single source from which 
to obtain a concise statement about the trends for the future is the (Occupational 
Outlook Handbook) published by the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(1966-67). The handbook is published every two years; therefore it is relatively 
current as far as the assessment of trends is concerned. The following discussion 
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will d-aw heavily upon this source and will essentially follow the pattern of 
presentation as presented in the Occupati onal Out! ook Handbook by examining the 
present labor force and then by looking at the projected changes according to 
industrial and occupational classification. 

The present labor force has been divided into eleven different occupational 
groups. The 70 million people in the labor force were distributed among these 
eleven groups as follows: 

1. Semi-skilled workers.- made up the largest occupational category. About 
13 million people today are ^gaged in assembling goods in factories; driving 
trucks, buses, cabs; and operating machinery. 

2. Clerical workers.- almost 11 million who operate computers and office 
machines, keep records, take dictation and type. 

3. Skilled workers.- number about 9 million, include carpenters, tool and 
die makers, instrument makers, all-around machinest, electricians, and typesetters. 

4. Professional and Technical workers.- include among their 8^ million such 
highly trained personnel as teachers, engineers, physicians, lawyers and clergymen. 

5. Proprietors and managers.* number about 7^2 million, these are people who 
are in business for themselves or manage the operations of commercial, industrial, 
or public employers. 

6. Service workers.- almost 7 million men and women who maintain law and 
order, assist professional nurses in hospitals, give haircuts and beauty treat- 
ments, serve food and beverages, and see to it that the public is satisfactorily 
accommodated in hotels and restaurants, airplanes, ships and railroad trains. 

7. Sales workers.- about 4^ million. They are found in retail stores, 
wholesale firms, insurance companies, real estate agencies, as well a: offering 
wares door-i o-door . 
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8. Unskilled workers.- about a little over 3 s ! million (does not include those 
in farming and mining), and for the most part they are busy moving, lifting, and 
carrying materials and tools in the nation's workplaces. 

9. Private household workers.- About 2.3 million people work as maids, 
governesses, laundresses, caretakers and butlers. 

10. Farmers and farm managers.- number about 2.3 million. Operate or manage 
farms of differing types. 

11. Farm laborers and foremen.- number a little over 2 million people. They 
do the chores that need to be done on the far.«. c » 

This broad description of the labor forces shows the number in the various 
occupational categories, but it does not explain by whom they are employed. For 
instance, a clerical worker may be employed by a wholesale company, a manufacturing 
company, a transportation company, a government agency, etc. To understand the 
distribution of the workers according to employment it is necessary to look at 
the "industrial profile." 

The Occupational Out! ook Handbook (i 966 - 67 ) views industries in terms of 
whether they produce goods or services. Until the recent past the production of 
goods has been the prevailing trend. The present status of these, two industries 
is set forth by the following statement: 

"Production of goods - raising food crops, building houses, 
extracting minerals, and manufacturing articles no longer occupies 
most of the Nation's workforce. Today's employment emphasis is on 
providing services. The efforts of most American workers are claimed 
by such activities as teaching; caring for the personal health and 
well being of other people; selling; repairing and maintaining all 
kinds of equipment; providing recreation, transportation, delivery 
service and utilities; and providing banking services and meeting 
insurance needs." 

In an effort to obtain a better understanding of the changes that have taken 
place, the two large general classifications are further sub-divided into nine 
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major industry groups and the changes that have taken place since World War II 
are noted. The changes reported for the period 1947-64 are summarized as follows: 

1. Goods-produci ng industries.- employed nearly 26 million people in 1964. 
Employment has risen slowly in recent years. 

a. Agriculture, once employing more than half of all workers, employed 
only six per cent or 5 million workers in 1964, a drop of forty-two per cent, 
since 1947. 

b. Manufacturing.- still the largest group with about 17 mi 1 1 ion workers 
had ar, employment increase of about eleven per cent between 1947 and 1964. 

c. Contract construction.- employment, now at 3 million, has increased 
fifty-seven per cent between 1947 and 1964. 

d. Mining.- which had fewer than 1 million workers in 1964 has declined 
considerably in importance since 1947. Between 1947 and 1964, mining employ- 
ment fell by more than thirty-three per cent. 

2. Service producing industries.- employed 37 million people. Employment 
has increased markedly since 1947. 

a. Trade.- has expanded sharply since 1947. Wholesale and retail 
outlets have multiplied in large and small cities to satisfy the needs of 
our increased urban society. Employment in trade totaled 12 million in 
1964 an increase of more than thirty-six per cent since 1947. 

b. Government.- employment has grown faster than any other industry - 
an increase of nearly seventy-four per cent between 1947 and 1964, this 
growth has been mostly in state and local governments, which accounted for 
nearly three-quarters of all government employment in 1964. Overall govern- 
ment employment rose from 5»5 million in 1947 to 9.5 million in 1964. 

Ill 
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c. Services and miscellaneous industries.- Over the 1947-64 period, total 
service employment rose from slightly more than 5« 0 million workers to more 
than 8.5 mi 1 1 i on. 
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have been offset by a decline in railroad industry, resulting in an overall 
drop of nearly five per cent. Employment fell from 4.2 million in 1947 to 
4.0 million in 1964. 

e. Finance, insurance and real estate.- During the 1947-64 period, 
employment in this industry grew from 1.8 million to 2.9, an increase of 
nearly sixty-eight per cent. 

The preceding summarization of ' ia occupational and industrial profiles as 
they were established in 1964 has given us a rather gross description of the labor 
force. Located within this gross description are the "functional illiterates" 
who are preponderant 1 y employed in the semi-skilled, service, unskilled, and farm 
laborer categories. Two of these categories, semi-skilled and service, contribute 
a sizable number to the work force while the other two, unskilled and farm laborers 
represent a much smaller number. Also, another category has been added which may 
contain a large number of functional illiterates - private household workers. What 
is not known is to what extent these people contribute tc the total number. This 
is something that needs to be known, but is not available at present. In order to 
determine what the future holds for the functional illiterate, the most appropriate 
approach is t « examine what the projected trends are for the industrial and occu- 
pational categories that have been used. Py utilizing these projected trends a 
generalization may be drawn with regard to the functional illiterate. 

The trend that was observed between 1947 and 1964 of the service - producing 
industries experiencing more growth than the goods-produci ng industried will 
probably continue. The projected increase or decrease for 1975 - 
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ding to the 



nine sub-categories listed in the Occupational Outloo k Handbook ( 1966-67) is 
summarized as follows: 

1. Agriculture.- faces a continuing decline. The outlook is for a 1975 farm 
work force one-fifth lower than in 1964. 

2. Mining.- employment by 1975 may drop lower than 1964. Minor increases 
may occur in quarrying and other non-metallic mining. In total, the job level in 
the entire mining group, which fell by one-third from 1947 to 1964, will probably 
experience little change in the next decade. 

3. Contract construction,- expected to grow at a more rapid rate than the 
average for all non-farming industries. Overall, the outlook is for construction 
employment to increase by more than one-third between 1964 and 1975. 

4. Manufacturing.- employment may grow by almost one-fifth in the decade 
ahead, although the growth will vary for individual manufacturing industries. 

5» Government.- mostly state and local will be a major source of new jobs. 
The employment level may be as much as one-half higher in 1975 than in 1964. 

6. Service industries.- will be among the fastest growing industries in the 
future. About one-half more workers will be employed in this division in 1975 
than in 1964. 

7. Wholesale and retail trade.- may grow by nearly one-fourth between 1964 
and 1 975, somewhat more slowly than non farm employment as a whole. 

8. Finance, insurance, and real estate.- may expand their payrolls by one- 
fourth over the 3 million employment in 1964. That is a slower growth rate thai. 
the industry registered in the past. 

9. Transportation and public utilises.- expected to show little or no change 
by 1975. Widely differing employment trends may just about offset one another. 
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From this summarization it can be seen that only two industries, agriculture 
and mining, are expected to experience a decline or no increase. The other 
industries are expected to increase at differing rates, with the service and 
government industries leading the expansion. Within each industry may be found 
the full range of occupational levels - from unskilled laborers to cne highly- 
trained professional. We need to examine the projected trends within those occu- 
pational levels where the functional illiterate is typically found before arriving 
at a qeneral conclusion about what the future holds for this group of people. 

Since the turn of the century there has been an increasing trend in the 
growth of employment of white-collar workers - professional, managerial, office, 
and sales, - over the blue-collar workers - craftsmen operatives, and laborers. 

In 1956 the number of white-collar workers surpassed the number of blue-collar 
workers for the first time. This trend is expected to continue with an increase 
of nearly one-third of white-collar workers and nearly a fifth for blue-collar 
workers between 1964 and 1975* It is expected that there will be a faster-than- 
average growth among service workers; and a further decline among farmers and farm 
laborers. The category non-farm laborers is expected to experience relatively 
little or no change. Semi-skilled workers, or operatives, will decrease during 
the decade, but at a slower than average rate. 

To sum up this section on the trends that will be affecting the functional 
illiterate, it might be said that: 

1. The projected decline in agricultural occupations will produce a move- 
ment of farm laborers to the urban areas. 

2. The projected expansion in the service industries and the increased need 
for service workers seems to indicate that this occupational area is one where 
functional illiterates, with possible retraining, may hope to find employment. 
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3. The increase in the sales industry is another area where the functional 
illiterate with retraining may find employment® 

4. The increased mechanization of the manufacturing industry will require 
more skilled workers; therefore, those functional illiterates in the semi-skilled 
occupations may through further training move into the skilled occupations. 

5. The expansion of the federal, state, and local government operations 
could provide increased employment for the functional illiterate if his educa- 
tional level could be improved. 

In general it might be said that the future holds a pattern of retraining 
and upward mobility along the occupational scale, if the functional illiterate is 
to keep pace with the overall industrial and occupational trends. More will be 
said about the retraining phase in a later section. 

Vocational Interest 

Another factor related to the vocational future of adult illiterates in 
addition to training, experience and opportunities is their interests. What are 
the vocational interests of illiterate adults? Are their interests different 
from those of literate persons of similar socio-economic backgrounds: How much 

of what has been studied concerning vocational interests is applicable to this 

o? Some authors iiave even questioned the existence of differential interests 
among workers at the lowest levels. Unfortunately a scarcity of research in 
this area leaves us with no ready answers to these questions. There are, however, 
several po r sible avenues by which the vocational interests of illiterate adults 
might be approached. Each approach is related to a different interpretation 
of the term "interest"* 

Super (16) has identified and classified four major interpretations of the 
term interest. These are: expressed interests, manifest interests, tested 
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interests and inventoried interests. Each of these classifications involves its 
own techniques of assessment. 

Expressed interests are simply what a person says he is interested in. The 
obvious procedure for assessing expressed interests is simply to ask a person 
about his interests. Although this procedure is simple and direct, it has 
several innate weaknesses. One is that it requires a certain degree of expressive- 
ness. Also it presupposes that the individual "knows" what his interests are. 

(While it might be argued that a person does not have an interest if he doesn't 
know it or can't say it, it can be shown that persons unable to express their 
interests verbally may demonstrate interests in other ways. e.g. manifestes 
tested inventories). Expressed interests are also limited by the individuals 
experience and knowledge. It is very difficult for a person to express an interest 
in something he has never neard of even though with experience there might be 
interest. Expressed interests are obviously open to faking. This is a particular 
weakness in situations where people stand to profit by professing certain interests. 
The instability of expressed interests has been a limitation, but this particular 
criticism has been primarily directed towards the expressed interests of children 
and adolescents. Even keeping these weaknesses in mind however, the examination 
of expressed interests remains one of the basic approaches to the study of voca- 
tional interests. 

Manifest interests are those demonstrated by participation in an activity 
or occupation. In this sense, it is not so much what you say that counts, as what 
you do. As David (5) has stated, "since people tend to spend their time on 
things that interest them, inf or mat i on of this sort should de lineate pretty we 1 1 
an individuals interests." 
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The procedure for assessing manifest interests is simply to determine what 
the person has done and is doing. The great limitation of this approach to 
studying interests is the basic assumption that participation in an activity 
reflects interest in that activity. This may he a particularly sen ous weakness 
with reference to vocational interests, especially for persons with limited educa- 
tional backgrounds. Participation in a given job may reflect a lack of opportunity 
for choosing and even ignorance as to possible alternatives from which to choose. 
The assumption of interest implies a freedom to choose which does not always exist. 
Sometimes it is difficult to specify exactly what in an activity a person is 
interested. In a job for example, is a man interested in the work itself, the 
opportunity for congenial companionship, working close to home or the paid vaca- 
tions. Occupations in which people engage are useful indices of interest only 
insofar as they were free to choose their occupations and the specifics of their 
likes and dislikes can be determined. 

Tested interest refers to "interest as measured by objective tests, as 
differentiated from inventories which are based on subjective self-estimates" 

(Super and Crites, 16)» The assumption basic to the assessment of tested interest 
is that interest in a topic or activity will oe reflected in greater knowledge 
about that topic or activity. The role of experience must be recognized, and the 
freedom to choose one's experiences is implied. An illiterate adult might, for 
example, express a genuinely felt interest in medicine without being able to 
demonstrate any particular knowledge of the field. He might on the other hand 
have considerable knowledge about farm work and detest every aspect of the work. 

The primary advantages of testing interests are: the relatively objectivity 

of the test, and the security against faking in this approach. But in view of 
the difficulties involved in testing and the restricted opportunities of 
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illiterates for learning, interest testing does not appear to be a likely approach 
with these persons for the near future. To our knowledge, there are no interest 
tests designed for use with illiterate adults. 

The fourth major approach to the assessment of vocational interests is by 
means of interest inventories. Interest inventories are essentially lists of 
occupations or activities from which an individual selects preferences. The 
critical factor which distinguished inventories from "expressed" interests is 
that several inventoried responses are tabulated and combined in such a manner 
as to permit systematic comparison with other individuals or groups. Inventories 
are unlike tests in that inventory responses are expressions of preference rather 
than knowledge. Among professional counselors, inventories are the most widely 
accepted method for assessing vocational interests (McCall, 10). 

The most prominent inventories are the Strong Vocati onal Interest Blank for 
Men and the Kuder Preference Record Vocati onal , although numerous other vocational 
interest inventories have been developed. With respect to interest inventories 
Clark ( 3) and others have indicated, the development of vocational interest inven- 
tories and the study of vocational interests have been largely concentrated on the 
upper levels of the occupational hierarchy. 

Recently increased attention has been given to lower-level occupations. In 
describing his own work with non-professionals, Clark states that "The work is a 
pioneering effort since interest measurement has been carried out in the past 
primarily among those occupations which are normally entered by college students... 
(Clark, 3 ). Clark's instrument, the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory 
(M.V.I.I.) has been prepared to provide systematic information on the interest 
patterns of men in non-professional occupations. It is intended as an aid to 
counselors working with students and others who are contemplating occupations at 




the semi-skilled and skilled levels" (Clark and Campbell, 4). Clark (3 ) did 
not attempt to differentiate workers at the unskilled level; thus, even assuming 
the utility of the M.V.I.I., there remains no prominent inventory specifically 
designed for use with persons working at the lowest occupational levels. It 
should be pointed out that functional illiterates have not been, and hopefully 
will not be, limited only to jobs at the "lowest occupational levels." Some of 
the occupational scale titles on the M.V.I.I. seem quite relevant to such persons. 
For example, stock clerk, warehouseman, hospital attendant, carpenter, painter anc 
plasterer, all seem appropriate or potentially appropriate vocations for adults 
presently classified as functional illiterates. Another occupational scale, 

"truck driver," was actually one of the jobs most frequently held by army 
illiterates prior to their induction (See Table 1 3 i n this section) with fifteen 
per cent of the men having been in this occupation. 

Unfortunately for those concerned with illiterates, the M.V.I.I., as well 
as the older, already widely used inventories, requires reading ability so that 
even when content may be appropriate such inventories are not useable with 
illiterates. The possibility of reading already existing interest inventories 
to illiterates has apparently not yet been widely considered. Although reading 
the statements to the illiterate is a possibility, it raises the question of 
standardized administration and leaves the question of appropriate norms and 

listening vocabulary level. The illiterates might not understand the items even 
if they were read to them. 



Another possible alternative is to improve the illiterate's reading level 
so that he could take an already existing inventory such as the M.V.I.I. in the 
intended standard manner by reading the items himself. Realistically, however, 
this may be expecting too much. Studies concerning the reading difficulties of 
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the commonly used vocational interest inventories seems t-o demonstrate difficulty 
levels above eighth grade (Johnson and Bond, 9 ) $tefflee, 15)(Rocber, 13). 
Although they report no research on the question, the following statements by the 
authors of the New M.V.I.I. apparently indicate a feeling that ninth grade reading 
ability is required by their instrument: "The M.V.I.I. has been administered at 

the ninth grade level; the majority of students tested had no difficulty in 
reading and understanding the items. The authors feel that, for general purposes, 
the inventory should be suitable for students in the ninth grade or higher, or 
for persons who are at least fifteen years of age" (Clark and Campbell, 4 ). 

Another possible approach to using vocational interest inventories with 
illiterate adults is to develop and use inventories which require no reading. 

Such inventories have been developed but have not experienced widespread study or 
use. These inventories have used photographs or drawings rather than words as 
items. Since this is conceivably a promising but little used approach to assess 
interest, pictorial inventories were reviewed in some detail. 

Giles ( 7 ) developed an instrument to measure interests using thirty-two 
photographs showing men at work. These photographs were considered to represent 
"manual," "social," and "mental" occupations. Each photograph was presented 
separately with subjects giving a like, dislike, or indifferent response to each 
picture item. Test re-test correlations were significant but low, the "manual" 
score having the highest reliability with a coefficient of .56. Little evidence 
was provided concerning validity although very low correlations with intelligence 
test scores seemed to demonstrate that something other than general intelligence 
was being measured by the photographs. It appears that this early work by Giles 
was the first attempt to develop a pictorial vocational interest inventory. 
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Table 10 

Missouri Prison Data Regarding the Relationship Between Years 
of School Completed and Achievement Scores for 53 Inmates 



- 


■' Grade 


Achievement 




Grade 


Achievement 


Inmate 


Completed 


Test Score 


Inmate 


Completed 


Test Score 


1 

1 


y 


4.3 


28 


8 


5-6 


2 


7 


4.5 


29 


4 


3.8 


3 


6 


5.9 


30 


3 


6.0 


4 


C 

J 


3.7 


31 


9 


4.6 


5 


12 


5-2 


32 


7 


4.1 


6 


8 


5.6 


33 


8 


5.4 


7 


6 


5.3 


34 


10 


5.9 


8 


9 


3.8 


35 


8 


5.2 


9 


12 


3.8 


36 


4 


4.6 


10 


8 


4.4 


37 


8 


5.0 


1 


10 


5.5 


38 


7 


4.4 


12 


8 


5.0 


39 


10 


5.1 


13 


9 


4.6 


40 


8 


5.3 


14 


8 


4.0 


41 


9 


4.4 


15 


5 


5.2 


42 


12 


5.5 


16 


9 


4.9 


43 


7 


3.6 


17 


10 


5.0 


44 


1 1 


6.0 


18 


10 


5.9 


45 


7 


5.3 


19 


9 


4.5 


46 


1 1 


5.2 


20 


9 


4.9 


47 


10 


5.4 


21 


8 


6.0 


48 


7 


5.6 


22 


8 


4.9 


49 


1 1 


5.8 


23 


8 


6.0 


50 


7 


4.0 


24 


7 


5.8 


51 


5 


4.3 


25 


8 


4.5 


52 


“7 

/ 


5.3 


26 


8 


5.6 


53 


9 


5.6 


27 


11 


5.7 
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Pierce-Jones and Carter ( 1 2 ) have described the development of a pictorial 
inventory consisting of fifty photographs in 144 different pairs designed for use 
on the opaque projector. The photographs were selected by judges to depict interest 
categories represented in the Kude r Preference Record . The following points sum- 
marize some of the major findings from their studies: 

1. "Subtests of the pictorial inventory are moderately reliable. The split- 
halfs correlations, corrected with the Spearman-Brown formula, range from 146 to 
.92 with a median value of .81. Preference Record subtests appear to be somewhat 
more reliable than their pictorial inventory cognotes. 

2. Correlations obtained between cognote scales of the pictorial inventory 
and the Preference Record are statistically significant at the five per cent level 
or better in every instance for both men and women subjects. In general, the 
correlations found are higher than those reported between similarly named scales 

in verbal inventories and range from .27 to .75 with a median value of .6l n (Pierce- 
Jones and Carter, 12). 

These authors concluded that effective interest measurement can be conducted using 
an inventory composed of photograph items shewing people engaged in occupational 
and ''ocational activities. Additional information about pictorial interest 
inventories may be found in the section dealing with the design and the study of 
the interest of illiterates beginning on page ]8 of Chapter II. 

While authors and publishers of picture interest inventories have expressed 
confidence in their instruments, reviewers have been much less ready to endorse 
their use. Both the Geist Picture Interest Inventory (G.P.I.I.) and the California 
Picture Interest Inventory (C.P.I.I.), which were reviewed in some detail in 
Chapter II, are review in the Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook. Neither 

instrument was considered ready for counseling use by its reviewers. The Cali- 
fornia PII has also been reviewed by Siegle (14). Siegle stated that: 



The picture Interest Inventory represents an attempt to develop 

a nonverbal measure of occupational interest. As such it is a good 

idea. Much remains to be done with it, however, before it can take a 

place along side with we 1 1 -developed inventories as the Strong and 

the Kuder... The evidence now available does, to be sure, substantiate 

the pote: i a 1 utility of the instrument. The problem is that there 

is not vet enouah evidence. 

* «-* 

In summarizing the use of interest inventories as an approach to the 
assessment of vocational interests among poor readers, the following procedures 
can be followed. One, the reading ability of the subject can be raised to a level 
permitting them to take the published, widely used instruments. This, of course, 
delays the time of testing and assumes an ability to make substantial increases 
in reading ability. Two, inventories could be read to the subjects. This pro- 
cedure would first have to be justified by research. Three, inventories not 
requiring reading ability can be used. Presently available nonverbal inventories, 
the picture interest inventories, are not widely accepted as ready for use. The 
use of such instruments would also require further study. 

In summarizing the role of interests with regards to the vocational future 
of adult illiterates, the following conclusion seems apparent. No systematic, 
completely satisfactory procedure for assessing interests is available. In the 
absence of adequate interest tests and inventories, expressed interests will play 
the major role in interest assessment. For this reason, it is important that 
persons working with educationally deficient individuals recognize the previously 
stated limitations of expressed interests. 

Retraining of the Functional Illiterate 
In addition to a knowledge of future trends for, and the assessed interest of, 
illiterates the future presents the problem of upward mobility and retraining for 
the functional illiterate. The degree to which they are active participants in 
upward mobility may be affected by how realistically they view their chances for 





mobility. Do they have realistic expectations about the types of jobs they might 
obtain? Have they given any thought to their future employment? The answers to 
these questions can play an important part in the determination of the future 
occupations of the functional illiterates. 

A search of the literature revealed nothing that would be directly helpful 
in answering these questions. A study by Carters (2 ) appears to have indirect 
inferences for the first of the questions set forth. Carters*' study dealt with 
the motivational aspects of occupational stratification with a sample of 1100 
white males who were divided into the major job classes. One of the conclusions 
stated by Carters was that "the more lowly the person's occupation is the more 
likely he is to say that he does not have a good chance to get ahead in his line 
of work." In the absence of information to the contrary, it is reasonable to 
assume that this sentiment would also be expressed by the functional illiterate 
who is typically at the bottom of the occupational ladder. If this is the case, 
then one of the first major steps to retraining is to overcome the belief that 
there is nc hope for the future. 

Much has already been done to help bring about the upward mobility through 
such measures as the Manpower Development Training Programs, The Job Corps, The 
Area Vocational Schools, The Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the basic education 
provisions under the Economic Opportunity Act, Titles II B and Title V. Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson, in his manpower report to Congress for the year of 1965 
(Manpower Report) reported: 

"...More than 100,000 persons completed training under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

...More than 500,000 young men and women were approved for participation 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

...About 200 area vocati onal -technical schools were approved for construction. 
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And 85,000 full-time students are receiving financial assistance to being 
or continue vocational training. 

...Word-experience programs provided jobs, basic education, training. . .for 
65,000 public welfare recipients with almost 200,000 dependents. 

flimrjc-t- ^ q non v/nunn mon women were enrol led in the Job CorQs. 11 

^ 4| # J \ 1 * * 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ v ^ ^ ^ ^ l 

While the majority of these people are not functional illiterates, through 
such efforts a start is being made to help those who are functionally illiterate 
to move up the occupational ladder. 

A tabulation of occupational training received by 1000 or more trainees under 
the auspices of the M.D.T.A. illustrates the more typical occupations for which 
training is being given. Table 1 5 represents the occupations for which 1000 or 
mere trainees received training from August, 1962 through December, 1964. 

Inspection of this tabulation reveals that twenty-three of the thirty-three 
occupations fell in the skilled, semi-skilled, and clerical and sales categories 
while only ten occupations were in the service area, professional and managerial, 
and agricultural categories. There were only five service occupations represented 
In view of the trends presented earlier which indicate the greatest expansion will 
be in the service occupations, it would appear that these occupations are being 
neglected. It must be kept in mind, though, that these projects are designed to 
meet the needs of the local areas in which they are located. Again what is not 
known is the extent to which functional illiterates were included in these 
numbers of the degree to which they would be able to participate if they were 
i ncl uded. 



Two aspects of retraining which have not received much attention, but should, 
and which directly affect participation by functional illiterates ase: the level 

of reading that is needed in the training phase and the level of reading that is 




Table 15 

''Occupations Where at Least 1,000 Persons Have Been Trained in MDTA Projects 

August, 1962 through December, 1964 



Occupati on 


D.O.T. Grouping 


Proj ects 


Trai nees 


Stenographer 


Clerical and 


Sales 


_ 41 1 


14,765 


General Machine Operator 


Semi -ski 1 led 




313 


11,045 


Nurse Aide 


Servi ce 




117 


10,955 


Practical Licensed Nurse 


Prof essi onal 


and 








Manager iai 




309 


10,694 


Cl erk-T ypi st 


Clerical and 


Sales 


199 


9,971 


Automobile Mechanic 


Skilled 




380 


9,127 


Combination Welder 


Ski 1 led 




179 


6,803 


Automobile Body Repairman 


Ski 1 led 




198 


4,538 


Arc Wei der 


Ski 1 led 




61 


3,841 


Electronic Assembler 


Semi -ski 1 1 ed 




36 


3,499 


General Office Clerk 


Clerical and 


Sales 


96 


3,493 


Sub assembler (aircraft) 


Semi -ski 1 1 ed 




6 


3,190 


Typi st 


Clerical and 


Sales 


36 


3,123 


Hotel and Restaurant Cook 


Servi ce 




97 


3,056 


Sewing Machine Operator 










(workpants & garment) 


Semi-skilled 




26 


3,023 


General Sales Person 


Clerical and 


Sales 


35 


2,535 


Electronics Mechanic (entry) 


Ski 1 led 




77 


2,488 


Waitress 


Servi ce 




37 


2,115 


Automobile Service Station 










Attendant 


Semi -ski 1 led 




68 


1,917 


Order 1 y 


Servi ce 




20 


1,851 


Mechanical Draftsman 


Prof essi onal 


and 








Managerial 




63 


1,780 


Secretary 


Clerical and 


Sales 


46 


1,624 


Psychiatric Aide 


Servi ce 




19 


1,580 


Automobile Service Station 










Meehan i c 


Semi-skilled 




51 


1,568 


Machine Stitcher (Boot & Shor) 


Semi -ski 1 led 




26 


1 ,482 


Bus Driver (School and other) 


Ski 1 led 




-T 


1 .475 


Key Punch Operator 


Clerical and 


Sales 


26 


1,358 


Machinist (entry) 


Skilled 




45 


1,295 


General Farmer 


Agri cul tural 




37 


1,268 


Truck Farmer 


Agri cul tural 




35 


1,239 


Pr ogrammer 


Prof essi onal 


and 








Managerial 




28 


1,134 


Carpenter 


Ski 1 led 




37 


1,i25 


Electric Appliance Serviceman 


Skilled 




52 


1,094 


-Taken from pages 157-161, Table 4 


- "Occupations 


for Which 


MDTA Institutional and 


Gn--The-Job-Trai ni ng projects were 


Approved, August, 1962 through December, 1963" 


In Manpower Research and Training 


Under the Manpower Devel 


opment and 


Training Act 


U.S. Department of Labor, Government Printing Office, 1964 


• 




Pages 179-191* Table A-3 - "Occupations for Which 


i MDTA Instructional 


and Gn-The- 



Job-Training Projects Were Approved in Calendar Year, 1964." ^tn Manpower Research 

and Training Under the Manpower Devel opment and Training Act of 1962 , U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Government Printing Office, 1 965 . 
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nseded on the job* In discussing plans for the Job Corps, Sargent Shriver noted 



"a f i f th-to-sixth-grade literacy equivalency is considered necessary to profit 
from vocational training" (Isenberg, 8 ). This appears to be a commonly held 
opinion, but il is questionable whether a fifth-Lo-sixth -grade equivalency is 
sufficient in view of the reading level found in the training manuals and books 
used in training. Again we find that no through study has been undertaken to 
ascertain the readability levels of the vocational manuals now in use. A related 
study by Miller (11) comparing the readability levels of gene-al shop textbooks 
against the tested reading level of ninth grade boys found that "the range of 
difficulty for the textbook samples was quite large within each textbook." This 
range of difficulty varied from seven grade levels in one book to eleven grade 
levels in two books. Some of the samples went as high as the sixteenth grade 
level. While this study was conducted with general shop textbooks used by ninth 
grade boys, it appears reasonable to assume that a similar situation might be 
found among the textbook arid manuals used in present training programs. The 
readability level of the material and the reading level of the trainee assume 
increased importance in view of the change in training techniques that, have 
occurred. In Qvervi ew magazine (October, 1962) we find the statement: 

"Virtually all job-training programs,., require that trainees be 
able to read and write. No longer can an apprentice learn how to use 
the tools of his trade through oral instruction or watching another man 
work. Textbooks, parts catalogs, and assemble manuals are standard 
today both for training and day-to-day job activity." 

In view of this it seems appropriate that the reading difficulty of the material 

used should be determined and the reading level of the functionally illiterate 

trainee improved before he undertakes specific vocational training. The amount 

of time involved would of course differ with the individuals involved, but this 
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approach would be preferable to assuming that a f i fth-or-si xth-grade reading level 
was sufficient only to Find the trainee unable to continue with his program. 

Another aspect of the retraining that should be considered is the amount and 
level of reading that is actually needed on the job. There is a possibility that 
the reading level required for training is actually higher than what is needed to 
do the work involved on the job. Edgerton and Blum (6 ) reported an attempt to 
construct an illiteracy-literacy scale to reflect the degrees of literacy required 
to perform the duties of a job. This effort appeared to hold promise for the 
purposes of this project, but further investigation resulted in no additional 
information concerning the i 1 1 i teracy- 1 i teracy scale. A scale such as this, or 
a similar scale, would be helpful if the retraining of functional illiterates is 
to be successful. If the reading level required on the job was known prior to 
the commencement of training, the training program could be adjusted to enable the 
trainee to more fully meet the job requirements as far as reading is concerned. 
Retraining of the functional illiterate will remain a major problem of upward 
mobility unless a more realistic approach is adopted for the Future. 
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Review of Available Adult Reading Instructional Materials 
In order to ascertain the nature of format, content, instructional methodology, 
word perception skills, comprehension skills, spelling and handwriting skills, pro- 
visions for testing and evaluation, vocabulary development, and readability, the 
available programs of materials for teaching basic reading to adults were analyzed. 
Their analyses and appropriate comments are summarized in the following section. 
Complete analyses are in Appendix A. 

How to Read Better , Books 1 and 2, The Steck Company 

The content of the two books is varied, including fables, legends, poems and 
short stories. There are few illustrations. The typical lesson pattern is to 
present a selection to be read which is followed by vocabulary, writing assignments, 
etc. There is no separate teacher's manual. The heaviest emphasis in the workbooks 
is upon the development of comprehension skills. Good questions for directed reading 
are printed before most selections. The readability levels are 5*4 and 5*7* respec- 
tively. 

The Adu 1 t Reader , The Steck Company 

This readinq workbook emphasizes the development of a sight vocabulary. 
Basically, the content is built around the Smith family. Normally, there is an 
illustration for each selection. There is no separate teacher's manual since each 
selection is one-page in length, self-directing. Since the emphasis is upon 
building a sight vocabulary, no attempt is made to teach principles of phonics, 
structural analysis or comprehension skills. Spelling and handwriting are pre- 
sented concurrently. The readability level is 2.4. 
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Learning and Writing English , The Steck- Vaughn Company 

This text is similar to the other Steel' materials in that the selections are 
self-directing. It is not a reading text per se, but it is a general writing and 
usage text. The emphases are upon learning the skills of punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, usage and letter writing- 



System for Success , Books 1 & 2, Follett Publishing Company 

This is a two-book series designed to teach reading, writing, spelling, usage 
and basic arithmetic. The content of Book 1 is concerned with words and phrases 
developed f rom word-fami 1 ies. Book 2 has narrative selections, largely of a social 
studies nature. Word-perception skills in both books are mainly word-building 
exercises developed from word-family charts. Readability levels for the two books 
are 3.8 and 7-3, respectively. 

S teps to Learni ng , Books 1 5-2, The Steck-Vaughn Company 

The content of the two books has a vocational and home- life orientation. There 
is no separate teacher's manual. Directions to the teacher and class are given at 
the bottom of each page. Workbook exercises include syl 1 obi cati on, auditory and 
visual discrimination. Comprehension skills are not developed. Spelling is 
taught concurrently with handwriting, which focuses upon the formation of cursive 
letters before the formation of manuscript characters. Readability levels are 
2.5 and 2.4, respectively. 

Readi ng for a Purpose , Educational Opportunities Project (Follett) 

This program includes instruction in reading, writing and usage. The content 
is varied, with selections about the family, the world of work, school, safety, 
parks and national resources and money. Language skills such as usage, punctuation, 
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paragraphing, "sentence-sense," dictionary use and letter writing are represented. 
The teacher's manual is a separate book and offers to the teacher the purposes, 

procedures and suggested activities for each lesson. 

There is a fairly complete treatment in teaching word-perception and compre- 
hension skills. Cursive writing is used throughout the program. Manuscript w-iting 
is introduced when the student needs to complete an application blank. The read- 
ability 1 eve 1 is 2.8. 



Ready for Readi ng , i/t/a / Publications, Inc. 

This program is intended for elementary school use and was considered because 
it uses the initial teaching alphabet. The program is flexible in its implementa- 
tion and provides a definite sequence for the teaching of the 44-character alphabet. 

Communications I, II and III, Educational Opportunities Project (Follett) 

This series had three texts: Getti ng Started , On the Way , and Full Speed 

Ahead. The first book teaches the alphabet, speech sounds (as represented by 
letter-symbols), numerals and both manuscript and cursive writing. Narrative 
selections begin with Lesson 20 in book two and continue through book three. 

Although the content is varied, many of the selections are centered on the family 
unit. Separate teacher's manuals are not provided, but explicit directions are 
included within the texts for each lesson. Word Perception and comprehension skills 
are taught, with apparent emphasis being placed upon the learning of the alphabet. 
The average readability level for this series is 2.7* 



Readi ng in Hi gh Gear , Science Research Associates, 
This program was designed for adolescents. It 
narrative selections beginning in the second level. 



Inc. 

consists of three cycles, 
Much of the content is 
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comprised of adaptations of well-known selections. There are four teacher's 
manuals which give explicit directions. Word-perception skills include syllabi- 
cation, word endings, initial and final consonants, blends, compounds and locating 
small words within words. Most of the comprehension questions are of a factual 
nature. The average readability level for the series is 3.9. 




Instructional Methodology for Adult Illiterates 



Several wel 1-devel oped sources of adult instructional methodology are 
available to the teacher and research in adult education. These sources are 
general , pertaining to adult education for all types of adults and specific , per- 
taining to adult basic or literacy education. 

In the general adult education category are found such substantial publica- 
tions as Ed ucation of Adult Prisoners by MacCormick (11); Adult Education by 
Jensen, Liveright, and Hallenback (7); How Adults Learn by Kidd (9); and Publi c 
S chool Adult Education by the National Association of Public School Adult Educa- 
tors (12). 



Three publications pertaining to the instruction of illiterate adults are 
The Literacy Instructor's Handbook by Wallace (14); Basic Education for the Dis- 
advantaged Adult : Theory and Practi ce by Lanning and Marny (10); and Adult 

Elementary Educati on by Cass and Crabtree (2). 

This section of the report will discuss the general information on literacy 
education from the literature and finally the brief findings pertaining to the 
use of the initial teaching alphabet (i.t.a.) 

Adult literacy education has the fundamental purpose of teaching the adult 
the skill to read, write, and spell. The outcomes of such instruction are achieve- 
ment at the functional level in these skills. A good reading method according to 
Wallace (14) will take up one problem at a time, show the student exactly what 
the nature of the problem is, make it possible for him to succeed, and then build 
logically on each previous lesson. Students can learn to recognize and say the 
names of each of the letters; then, by .sing a few letters at a time, students 
can see how the letters are used to spell the sounds of the words they already 
know and can soon read whole sentences. Wallace concludes that a phonetic 
method gives the quickest results with adults. Commonly spoken words are those 



wmch adults first want to learn and these provide the most rapid and satisfying 
reinforcement to learning. Wallace finds literacy teaching methods different 

from those used in teaching children. Adults must not be treated like a child 

3nd must not bo uQught like s chi 1d-*~DQtr n P^ ^ ^ _ijt 

^ cwaiKt; uei ense ana 

resistance. The adult student must be respected as an equal in-so-far-as possible, 
The illiterate adult should not be blamed or honored for his condition. Teaching 
him requires perseverance, consideration as an individual, recognition of his 
native abilities, using a sincere, firm, fair, friendly student-teacher relation- 
ship, maintaining dignity in dress and demeanor, planning lessons, and encouraging 
and involving the student in his learning. 

In teaching reading to adults, the content, according to Wallace (14), should 
be related to their daily lives. She states that "few reading programs use one 
pure method of instruction to the exclusion of all others. Combinations of sight- 
word, phonics, linguistics and "new alphabet" among other methods may be needed 
to give maximum opportunity to learn to read. Factors in method selection include 



use of words in spoken or listening vocabularies of the student; phrases and 
sentences that are idiomatic rather than "unreal" English: a plan for including 
writing in the program; opportunity to listen to oral language in meaningful con- 
tent; opportunity to listen to oral reading-for concentration on comprehension 
and so that the student can become familiar with syntax of written prose; and 
awareness of the problem of dialect. Reading comprehension or reading for meaning 
should be an important objective of the program and is carried from word meaning 
to phrase and finally sentence meaning. 

Spelling should proceed from the words students use in conversation and the 
words used in reading materials. The students must be taught through picturing 
the shape of the word, hearing the sound of the word, saying the word in a 
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sentence, and writing the word. Reading and spelling should be taught together. 
The most regular spelling is the consonant-vowel -consonant pattern. 

Handwriting is also an aid to learning to read. Normally the adult will 



want to Isarn to writ 0 cursivs 1 0 1 1 0 r s 6 V 0 n thoucjh initial ins true 
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script writing will serve as a better foundation for cursive letters when they are 
taught later. 

Cass and Crabtree (2), prior to discussing teaching methodology, provide a 
listing of several factors of which the teacher should be aware and the techniques 
by which they should be managed. (1) The factor decline of visual acuity requires 
provision of good illumination, large legible chalkboard writing, and ascertaining 
the student's need for glasses. (2) Decline of auditory acuity, required clarity 
and loudness of speech; definite lip movements, and change of voice pitch. (3) 
Decline of speed of learning calls for pacing appropriate to the student's learning 
rate; student's fatique level' use of a simple, direct, mature approach' use of 
practical, useful materials; insure a degree of success, and present small activity 
units of work. (4) Ability to learn requires pitching the level of the word to the 
student's abilities; work should be of immediate use; stLJsnts should be praised, 
feel a sense of mastery, confidence and belonging. (5) Interest should be stimu- 
lated through use of a variety of method% techniques* and devices for presentation 
and practice including audio-visuals, mature adult materials, changes in activity, 
avoidance of boredom, reassessment of goals, and use of language understood by 
the students. Memory requires conditions which minimize forgetting; test, repeat, 
and practice work taught in the previous session; and provide many opportunities 
for practice and repetition. 

Cass and Crabtree (2) suggest the use of a variety of methods for teaching 
illiterate adult students and suggest that selection of the method should be based 
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on familiarity with many methods and approaches, try-out of several methods with 
the group, select the method or methods which appear to be effective and give 
satisfaction to the learners, and continually experiment to improve the methods 

Su«u^ c.ac L..e most successrui methods in teaching literacy 

skills to the native born are those which make use of the "global" or sentence 
approach presenting ideas or thoughts through sentences and paragraphs." This 

method develops the ability to comprehend the written or printed page in order 
to obtain knowledge or ski 11s. 

With respect to the characteristics of materials used with adult elementary 
students, Cass and Crabtree (2) indicate that they should be appealing and 
atti active to the user, technically accurate, educationally sound for adults, 
related to the learner's life in the community, written or prepared on a mature 
level, and designed to create a desire for more material on the part of the learner 

Gray (6) cites the chief aims of adult reading programs and those pertainina 
to values to be acquired through reading and those concerned with reading attitudes 
and skills. The former include the purposes of meeting the needs of daily living; 
promotion of health, sanitation, improvement of child care, raising better crops, 
and increasing economic status; promotion of a growing understanding of one's 
physical and social environment; development of an understanding of local tradi- 
tions, institutions, and prevailing practices; cultivation of attitudes and ideals 
which make for worthy membership of family, community, and nation; increased 
understanding of other places, countries, peoples, and times; broadened cultural 
backgrounds; satisfying religious aspirations; and getting enjoyment and pleasure 
out of reading. The latter include: to develop compelling interest in reading; 

to cultivate an attitude or demand for reading activities; to develop accuracy 
and independence in word recognition; promote ability to secure a clear grasp of 
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the meaning of what is read; to cultivate the habit of reacting thoughtfully to 
what is read; to develop the ability to make use of ideas acquired through reading 
to increase speed of reading with a clear grasp of meaning; to promote good oral 
reading; to broaden interest in readinq good material; and to establish the habit 
of reading regularly for pleasure and information. Gray suggests two important 
conclusions to be considered in readiness to learn to read; first, "that many 
personal, social, and environmental factors directly affect readiness; and sec- 
ond, that when appropriate steps are taken to remove handicaps and to provide 
the necessary preparatory training many adults who had previously failed to 
learn to read are able to make rapid progress. His development of the reading 
program methodology, too detailed for presentation here in its entirety includes 
(1) readiness determination and development; (2) establishing initial reading 
attitudes and skills using grouping, familiar words and sayings, audio-visual 
aids, the primer approach, and instructional materials and methodology; (3) 
growing rapidly in ability to read using methods of identifying attainment and 
needs of students, basic reading instruction, supplemental reading, personal 
reading, and diagnosis and reteaching; and (4) acquiring more mature reading 
habits through grouping for instruction, varied types of reading materials, and 
stimulation and guidance of students. Gray's article is recommended to all 
teachers and developers of materials and methods for use in teaching reading to 
undereducated adults. 

Miscellaneous references appropriate for consideration in the development 
of materials and methodology of teaching illiterate adults are presented in the 
following paragraphs. 

Robert F. Barnes in a presentation at the 1 965 International Reading Associa- 
tion Convention in Detroit, Michigan, reported that teachers need to exhibit 



empathy rather than pity for adult basic education students. He noted that the 
two types of student motivations were vocational and self-improvement— the 

implication being that materials and teaching should be oriented to these motiva- 
t i ons . 

Torrence (13/ inuicated that helping adults to become readers and writers 
might be best achieved when materials are related to other literacies. 

Kandel (8) stated that teachers should teach reading and writing with a 
purpose. 

D-Amico and Standlee (3), from a study of literacy training prison, reported 
the need for materials for teaching reading which would appeal to adults. They 
indicated that more important than materials is the method of instruction. The 
instruction "should be individualized because of the variance in motivation, 
attitudes, abilities, previous education and life experience and other personal 
variations among adult prisoners." They further reported that starting to teach 
reading by having students learn the alphabet is not an acceptable method for 
adult prisoners. Teaching reading and writing in terms of immediate needs of 
students is given as a successful technique. "Acceptance of the individual at 
his present level of ability, plus an emphasis upon his growth in sel f-understandi 
change in attitude, and better understanding of the social forces within which he 
lives is central to the instruction programs." 

Brown (1) stated that instructional programs and methodologies should be 

(1) based on the development of a common experiential readiness for instruction; 

(2) instruction should be differentiated on the basis of the abilities of the 
students; (3) the aim of instruction should become the thorough learning at each 
of the instructional steps before moving on to more difficult levels. (4) vocabu- 
lary needs to be thoroughly introduced to students before they meet it in reading, 



and it needs to be words that have a place in the vocabulary of these adults ; 

(5) vocabulary needs to be more strictly controlled for use with the adult illit- 
erate than when used with children 1 (6) increased personal involvement in the 
learning process is necessary and can be accomplished by using shorter-term 
goals— instruction which carefully integrates learning to read with general occu- 
pational learning should increase committment to learning; and (7) materials should 
have an attractive format, appeal to adult tastes, based on social, reliqious, 
vocational and personal interests of the adult student. 

The Bureau of Adult Education, New Jersey State Department of Education, in 
a mimeographed paper titled "Tips for Teaching Basic Reading to Adults," reviewed 
the use of several methods of teaching reading to adults, including phonics 
structure analysis, context, picture, and configuration methods. It was con- 
cluded that the teacher must "be familiar with the different methods and apply 
them with all possible care," and that teachers should be cautioned against over 

use of rules which are seen as "final" and may lead to confusion of the adult 
student . 

The Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, of the Florida 
State Department of Education produced a detailed publication Teaching Reading 
in Adult Basic Education (4). The Division suggests and describes five approaches 
to teaching reading to adults — the basal adult reader approach, the individualized 
reading approach, the experience approach, the programmed instruction approach, 
and the packaged program approach. It is suggested that the good program essay 
incorporate all of these approaches. 

Fox (5), in discussing teaching techniques and procedures for adult reading 
instruction suggests the use of the four methods— visual , phonic, kinesthetic, 
and combinations. She suggests the use of the sight method using flash cards 
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first for non-readers. The phonetic approach is begun at about the same time with 



four or five sounds introduced at a time. The teaching of beginning word sounds, 
ending and middle sounds, and blends follow. Then word families, prefixes, suf- 
fixes and root words are added. Fox suggests that the kinesthetic method— wherein 
the adult writes the word after a model provided by the teacher — should increase 
adult progress in reading and writing. Different methods of word attack should 
be used depending upon which functions best for each individual. 

Little research is available concerning the use of the initial teaching 
alphabet as an instructional medium for adults. Studies reporting the use of 
i.t.a. with children indicate that this linguistic approach may aid the beginning 
reader overcome the hurdle of initial reading instruction since it attempts to 
provide a more consistent sound-symbol relationship than does traditional ortho- 
graphy. 

When i.t.a. is being used in adult classes, instructional methodology should 
vary from sound reading instruction only in degree since .t.a. is a medium, not 
a r '" t hod . However, provisions for the introduction and maintenance of the 44- 
character alphabet must be made so that instruction will have some order and 
sequence . 
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Consultations with Authorities and Experts 

When a project is underts! en to develop materials designed specifically for 
adult illiterates there is a certain amount of orientation which must be accomplished 
before the actual writing begins. One part of this orientation was consultations 
with people who had knowledge relevant to the subject,. These consultations were 
held in conjunction with the other types of research conducted by the project, and 
covered a period of about one year. The major areas of concern to the project 
with which the consultations dealt were: (1) characteristics of adult illiterates, 

(2) characteristics of the teachers of adult illiterates, (3) suggestions for 
content, and (4) technical advice about the utilization of i.t.a. in the develop- 
ment of the materials. 

In the early stages of the consultations emphasis was placed upon obtaining 
a broad overall view of the problem of adult illiteracy. In addition, sources of 
further information were sought which were followed up either by correspondence 
or personal contact. Conferences with members of the United States Office of 
Education, State Department of Vocational Education, labor organizations on the 
state and national level, privately supported and church sponsored organizations, 
and penal institutions proved very helpful in obtaining additional information. 
Several consultative sessions were held with sociologists, industrial and vocational 
education professors, and people in labor education on the University of Missouri 
campus to add to this broad, overall view. These conferences were supplemented 
with consultations with directors of programs in which adults were being taught 
to read. 

From the above consultations the members of the project began to put together 
the characteristics of adult illiterates for whom the materials were to be developed. 



It was soon determined that there was no typical adult illiterate, but a broad 
grouping with varying characteristics. There were some characteristics that 
adults appeared to have in common. Those consulted generally agreed that adult 
■’! literates had the following common characteristics; 

1. The adult illiterate shows lack of training and practice in dealing with 
abscracti ons. 

2. The adult illiterate lives for the present and exhibits a lack of orienta- 
tion toward the future* 

3. The adult illiterate often suffers from poor eyesight, loss of hearing, 
speech handicaps, and other physical ailments. 

4. The adult illiterate often comes from s bi -lingual home. 

5. The adult illiterate often exhibits poor or inadequate speech patterns, 
such as dropping the endings on words or laziness in speech. 

6. The adult illiterate usually is fojnd among those members of society on 
the lower levels of the socio-economic level although, more than we might suspect, 
may be found at all levels, 

7. The adult illiterate usually possesses bel ow-average intelligence, although 
some will be found in the average range. 

8. The adult illiterate is usually highly motivated, although the source of 
motivation may vary greatly. 

9. The adult illiterate's ability to learn to read does not appear to be 
affected by age, although the older adult may progress at a slower rate. 

10. The adult illiterate often has a rural background, although he may reside 
in an urban area. 

11. The adult illiterate often is successful in hiding his handicap with 
various ruses as; "I'm sorry, I forgot my glasses." "I don't quite understand 
these directions. Could you explain them to me?". 
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12. The adult illiterate has a much longer attention span than might be 
expected . 

With these generally agreed upon characteristics as a starting point interview 
schedules were developed to gather more information about adult illiterates* The 
findings from the interviews are reported in the following sections of this report. 

Directors of adult basic education programs and personnel responsible for 
securing teachers of adult illiterates, were consulted to gather information about 
the characteristics of adult basic education teachers since a teachers manual was 
to be developed also. In general they agreed upon the following characteristics: 

1. Adult basic education teachers usually are elementary school teachers 

or teachers with elementary school teacher training. A large number of the teachers, 
enough, have had no training in the teaching of reading, especially in voluntary 
programs with volunteer teachers. 

2. Adult basic education teachers cannot use the same approach with adults 
that they have used with ;hi1dren. 

3. Adult basic education teachers do not need to come from the same socio- 
economic background as their students. An accepting attitude is more important 
in dealing with adult illiterates. 

4. Adult basic education teachers often are not aware of the psychological 
and sociological problems of their students or how to deal with these problems. 

5. Adult basic education teachers vary in age, as well as experience, but 
this does not appear to be detrimental to their effectiveness. 

6. Adult basic education teachers need a teacher's manual that is very 
explicit* Those with experience supplement the manual, but those without training 
or experience need all the direction that can be given. 
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7. Adult basic education teachers often have had no training for teaching 
adults to read. 

Since the primary purpose of the Missouri Adult Vocational Literacy Project 
was to develop materials, the content of the materials was a focal point of the 
later consultations. Consultations were held with persons who had developed or 
were responsible for the development of materials on the local level. Consultations 
were held with persons who had had many years of experience working with adult 
illiterates. From these consultations some specific ideas for the content of the 
materials were gathered, but generally the suggestions were less specific as 
indicated by the following: The content should: 

1. Have some reference to a rural setting. 

2. Be multi-ethnic, and contain no sterotypes. 

3. Be about real life situations rather than ficticious, but should not be 
depressing ly realistic. 

4. Show concern for family relations, since most adult illiterates want to 
help their children. 

5. Possess variety since adult illiterates are interested in reading about 
everyth i ng. 

6. Be about topics of interest to adults in general, although students did 
not object to learning from children's books since little else was available. 

7. Contain some socially significant topics, such as a knowledge of laws 
which affect the students. 

8. Have a strong "father image". 

9. Contain topics which would be interesting to women since a large number 
of women are in the classes. 



10. Inform the adult illiterate how to avoid being duped. 

11. Help the adult illiterate learn to manage his finances. 

12. Probably be built around a neighborhood setting with a number of families 
i nvol ved. 

13* Provide the starting point for class discussion. 

14. Be contained in a series of smaller books rather than one large book to 
allow students a feeling of accomplishment. 

These findings were later confirmed by the teacher and student interviews, and 
the mailed questionnaire. 

The last area of concern dealt with technical advice about the utilization 
of i.t.a. in the development of the materials. A working conference was held 
early in the fall of 1965 at which the members of the project were taught how to 
use i.t.a. In addition to learning how to use i.t.a., discussions were held 
regarding the utilization of i.t.a. as a medium of instruction with adults. From 
these discussions the following suggestions were derived which were instrumental 
in the technical development of the material: 

1. Teachers should operate with rules they understand rather than just 
looking up i.t.a. characters for words. They need to be able to think from “sound" 
to M symbol M . 

2. Double consonants should be retained provided the character is a simple 

one. 

3. Adults will need a good deal of "ear training" or auditory discrimination 

work. 

4. Consonants are more stable and probably should be used before vowels. 
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5. A small sight vocabulary should be built first before introducing the 
individual symbols. 

6. There is no particular order for the introduction of symbols. Symbols 
introduced first could be the ones that appear most frequently in the early 
stories to insure sufficient exposure to the symbols. 

7. Because of visual problems, similar looking symbols should not be intro- 
duced together. 

S. Fewer repetitions per word should be needed for adults. 

9. The facing page idea is favorable, because adults will know clearly when 
they are dealing with t.o. and when they are dealing with i.t.a. 

10. It is important to keep the students in i.t.a. for a sufficient length 
of time to allow for transfer to t.o. The facing page arrangement will allow 
■‘•ransfcr to occur whenever the student is ready. 

11. Fluency in reading i.t.a. is most important in transferring to t.o. 

In Qctober, 19&5 members of the project staff consulted with the members of 
an i.t.a. reading project sponsored by the University of Detroit-center for 
Continuing Education about their work with i.t.a.* From this consultation it was 
confirmed that i.t.a. could be used successfully with adults, but with greater 
success if the adults had a tested reading level from zero to grade level three. 
There was also general agreement tnat students should be allowed sufficient time 
to become fluent in i.t.a. before attempting transfer to too. It was also pointed 
out that word concept and comprehension should be stressed after the adults have 
learned to unlock words. 



*A final research report of this project has subsequently been published and is 
entitled Research Report on Basic Adult Aducation Program , (University of Detroit: 
Center for Continuing Education) October, 1965* 
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The trip made to the University City, Missouri reading class provided further 
confirmation that i.t.a. could b_ used as an instructional medium. The materials 
used at University City were children's materials, but the students did not seem 
to be opposed to them. Success with reading, even though some had not yet trans- 
ferred, appeared to have overcome several objections to the material. 

Structured Interviews with Teachers of Adults 
Structured interviews with teachers of adult illiterates were conducted to 
supplement the information found in the literature and from consultations. The 
interviews dealt with six areas of concern related to the development of the stu- 
dent's materials and the teacher's manual. These six areas of concern were: (1) 
teacher characteristics and training, (2) student motivation and interest, (3) 
student dropouts, (4) student characteristics, (5) classroom management and pro- 
cedure, (6) evaluation of materials used, and (7) physical characteristics of 
materials. The findings of these interviews will be summarized in this section. 
More detailed information may be found in Appendix b. 

Teacher characteri sti cs and t rai ni ng .- Most of the teachers interviewed had 
previous teaching experience of some kind. About half had previous experience in 
the teaching of reading in elementary school and secondary school. Of those 
interviewed about half had no previous experience in adult reading programs. The 
importance of personal qualities, such as being understanding, sympathetic, and 
respectful as teacher characteristics was stressed by the teachers. They also 
stated that any training program should include the nature and characteristics 
of adult illiterates, as well as the technical skills and knowledge of i.t.a. and 
none had a "teaching knowledge" of the medium. 
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Student mot i vat i on and i nterest » - The majority of the teachers believed it 
might be necessary to compel adult illiterates to attend reading classes, although 
they all agreed that some students required no compulsion. The majority of the 
teachers were of the opinion that motivation could be stimulated by the teacher and 
motivation on the part of the student could be developed. With regard to the moti- 
vation of students to attend classes, the teachers could not discern any prevailing 
reason for motivation. The teachers were in disagreement about the importance of 
materials to motivation, but they did agree that some materials were more interestina 
than others. Most of the teachers considered older students to be more motivated 
than younger students. Most of the teachers indicated that it was not necessary to 
modify the content of materials because of the sex of the students. When asked 
what interest, either vocational or non-vocational , students have, the teachers 
said a wide assortment of interests and no clear trends could be determined. With 
respect to the interest of the adult illiterate, exactly half of the teachers stated 
that their students had never indicated what they would like to read. 

Student dropout .- The teachers indicated that students very rarely leave 
programs because of the materials used. The reasons students give for dropping 
out are primarily related to personal and home problems. Identif,'ng the potential 
dropout is most difficult. The one factor which was thought to give the best indi- 
cation of dropout is irregular attendance. Some teachers indicated that nothing/ 
special was clone to prevent dropouts, while the majority of the: teachers indicated 
that telephone calls, post card reminders, case workers, and counselors were 
employed to prevent dropouts. 

Student characteri sties .- A majority of teachers did not believe that age was 
related to the ability to learn. However, among the minority who believed differently, 
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there was agreement that older students are less able. A majority considered the 
attention span of an adult illiterate to be longer than had been supposed. The 
teachers were in agreement that students in adult literacy classes generally have 
a smaller speaking vocabulary than the general population. They also considered 
adult students to use sub-standard English. A majority indicated that more than 
300 hours of instruction would be needed to bring a totally illiterate adult to 
a sixth grade reading level. 

Classroom management and procedure . - Most teachers indicated the traditional 
class period of 50-60 minutes to be appropriate for adult reading classes. Rules 
of conduct and dress need not be developed. Half of the teachers interviewed 
thought that speech mannerisms interfered with instruction. This problem was 
handled by referring the students to standard usage. Students do not object to 
being corrected if the correction is done with tact. A class size of twenty was 
considered to be the maximum with sixteen as the preferred maximum. Students were 
grouped, when possible, into comparable reading achievement levels, but classes 
typically will have to accomodate from one to three or four reading levels. Certifi- 
cates of attendance, diplomas, promotions, personal praise, progress charts, and 
graded papers were mentioned as types of rewards adults received. Very few of the 
teachers interviewed were familiar with the "experience approach" in education; 
only two had used it. 

Evaluation of mater i a 1 s . - Most of the teachers interviewed were using materials 
designed for chi.dren. Over one-half of the teachers indicated a belief that the 
content of materials being used were appropriate for their students. However, teachers 
which indicated content to be appropriate were using the same type of materials as 
teachers believing the content to be inappropriate. The teacher.s suggested chat 
materials could be improved by avoiding childish stories, writing about adult 
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activities and interest, making stories more realistic and practical, keeping 
stories short, and including more writing exercises. Several suggestions were 
given for types of subject matter to be included. About one-half of the teachers 
had heard their students complain about the materials used. Most of the teachers 
who used teacher's manuals considered them to be satisfactory and very few 
suggestions for improvements were offered. The teachers were divided in their 
evaluation of the adequacy of basic reading books, and no definite trend toward 
acceptance or rejection was apparent. 

Physical characteri sti es of material s .- Most teachers thought illustrations 
were important to students. A majority of the teachers believed print size should 
be larger at first and later decreased in size. Although nearly half of the 
teachers believed the number of pages in a book made no difference, the remainder 
believed that smaller books are preferable. There seemed to be no feeling that 
small books were necessarily considered childish. 

Structured Interviews and Testing of Adults in Basic and Functional Literacy Programs 

Several students in adult basic education programs were interviewed and tested 
to supplement the information found in the literature and from the consultations. 

The interviews were concerned with the following areas: (1) educational and 

vocational background of student's family, (2) motives for learning and reading 
background, (3) reading and writing interest, and (4) vocational background, interest 
and expectations. In addition, two studies were conducted. Students were given 
interest inventories in one study and were tested for intelligence in the other. 

The interviews and the studies conducted will be summarized in this section. 
Additional and more comprehensive details, along with a description of the subjects, 
may be ’ound in Appendix C. 




Educati onal and vocati onal background of students 1 f ami 1 y . - Twenty of the 
students did not know how far their fathers had gone in school and fifteen did not 
know how far their mothers had gone. The parents of those who did know had attended 
school until the ninth grade or less. Thirty-two indicated their fathers could 
read and thirty-seven indicated that their mothers could read. Nine reported their 
father could not read and seven reported their mother could not read. The remainder 
did not know whether their parents could read or not. 

The student's parents had worked at a variety of jobs most commonly at the 
unskilled and semi-skilled levels. Nearly half of the parents had been farm workers. 

Moti ves for le arni ng and r eadi ng background .- A variety of specific reasons 
for learning to read were given by the students. These reasons were grouped into 
categories by judges. The two receiving the most assignments were direct vocational 
reasons and various non-vocati onal reasons. Vocational reasons were such direct 
statements as "to get a better job" or "need it for work." Such statements as 
"want to improve myself." "want to stop depending on others," and "want to be better 
educated" were categorized as non-vocati onal reasons. 

Irregular school attendance or early exit from formal schooling were implied 
reasons used to explain the students' lack of reading proficiency. Home and family 
reasons and reasons not directly related to schools predominated to explain the 
irregular attendance or early exit from school. The strongest implication was 
that the students had co work to help their families. 

Problems arising from the inability to read were indicated to be vocational, 
emotional, and various other specific complaints. The emotional category included 
such responses a; 'being ashamed," being afraid," etc. The specific complaints 
category included such responses as "can't read the Bible," can't go places," 

"depend on others," etc. 
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Reading and wri ti ng i nterest . - The type of stories the students liked to read 
most were in the categories of general information and practical information and 
skills. Examples of the topics listed under the various categories may be found 
in Appendix B . A vast majority of the students found the materials used in class 
to be interesting. When asked what stories in particular they liked, their res- 
ponses were for the most part in the general information and practical information 
and skills categories again. Most students were not able to give examples of 
stories they did not like. The few who did, gave examples which included grammar 
and language development. The students indicated that they would prefer reading 
books with pictures, but it did not matter about the n race" of the people in the 
pictures. The students also indicated that they would rather learn to write in 
cursive letters than in manuscript letters. 

\/°cat i onal background , i nte rests and expectat i ons .- The students interviewed 
had held a wide variety of jobs predominately at the unskilled and semi-skilled 
levels, such as janitor work, construction work, farm worker, etc. Only a few 
had been self-employed. 

Several of the questions were designed to elicit expressions of vocational 
interest. The majority of the students in the study were able to express them- 
selves concerning things they had liked and disliked about previous jobs. They 
were also able to indicate specific things they ‘'looked for" in a job, and could 
name specific occupations which they would choose if free to have any job they 
wanted. To prevent, any misunderstanding, though, it should be pointed out that 
the students varied considerably in the degree they elaborated on their answers. 
Some gave only very brief statements, such as "want to work outside," while 
others were prepared to talk at length on any of the topics. While more detailed 




data may be found in Appendix c> the major findings were that interpersonal 
relationships, both with supervisors and peers, was a major consideration related 
to vocational interest. 

In the absence of literature pertaining to the realistic expectations for 
future jobs and the consideration given to the future on the part of functional 
illiterates, answers were sought in a limited way, through the interviews with 
adults attending basic education programs. During the interviews the students 
were asked two questions which pertained to this point. The first question asked 
was, "What kind of job would you choose if you could have any job you wanted?" 

Even though students were free to state choices without particular restrictions 
of reality, most students indicated choices within reasonable limits of expectancy ^ 
The impression was that those indicating choices most likely beyond reasonable 
levels of expectancy recognized the fantasy element in their responses, and harbored 
no real expectancy of achieving their choices. (See Appendix C) 

The second question asked was "What kind of job do you think you will have 
ten years from now?" The students varied considerably in their employment 
expectations for ten years hence, but their expectations were generally realistic. 
However, it was apparent that at least half of the students had given no thought 
to what they might be doing ten years later. Many of those able to answer the 
question seemed to be thinking about it for the first time. 

Interest Inventory Study .- This study was a part of a larger study to investi- 
gate the reliability of pictorial interest inventories compared with inventories 
which were to be read.* Half of the subjects were given the G eist Picture Interest 
.I nventory (G.P.I.I.) and the Cal iforni a Picture Interest Inventory (P.I.I*). The 



vc 8 1 ake , Richard H. A Comparison of Test-Retest Reliability of Picture and Verbal 

Forms of Occupational Interest Inventories . Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri. 1966. 
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other half were read verbal descriptions of the pictures of activities in these 
instruments. The purpose of the study was to investigate the advisability of 
picture interest inventories with adult illiterates as compared with inventories 
which were read to the adults. 

Findings are presented in Tables 16, 17, 18, and 19. The test-retest correla 
tions for Group I on the 11 scales of the G.P.I.I. were all significant for zero 
at the .01 level. They were not, however, very high. They ranged from .12 to 
.79. All test-retest correlations for Group I on the P.I.I. were significant 
except for scale six, "scientific." As was true on the G.P.I.I. most of the 
correlations were not high. The test-retest correlations for Group II on the 
G.P.I.I. were significant on all scales except scale 2 "clerical. " Test-retest 
correlations for Group II on the P.I.I. were also all significant except, for one 
scale, scale nine, "time perspective." 

Tables III and IV indicate that neither of the forms, picture or verbal, was 
significantly more reliable than the other. This finding was true for both 
inventories. Orally presented verbal items were shown not to be significantly 
different in terms of test -retest reliability than the picture items. 

Further study with adult poor readers using such instruments as the M.V.I.I. 
or the Kuder Preference Record - Vocational with items being read to the subjects 
would seem justified. As previously stated the question of the validity of these 
inventories administered to such subjects in this non-standard manner had not yet 
been determined. However, it does appear that verbal items per se are not 
necessarily less reliable than non-verbal (picture) interest inventory items. 
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Table 16 



Test - Retest Correlations for Basic Education Students 

Cn The G.P.I.I. 



Scale 




Group I 






Group II 






n 1 


r l 


P* 


n 2 


r 2 


P* 


1 


37 


.63 


.01 


38 


.45 


.01 


2 


37 


.43 


.01 


38 


.36 




3 


37 


.79 


.01 


38 


.71 


.01 


4 


37 


.72 


.01 


38 


.72 


.01 


5 


37 


.45 


.01 


38 


.68 


.01 


6 


37 


.77 


.01 


38 


.77 


.01 


7 


37 


.64 


.01 


38 


.53 


.01 


8 


37 


.75 


.01 


38 


.63 


.01 


9 


37 


.63 


.01 


38 


.65 


.01 


10 


37 


.76 


.01 


38 


.42 


.01 


11 


37 


.42 


.01 


38 


.56 


,01 



* Significance from zero on a one tail test 




Table 17 





Test 


- Retest Correlations for Basic 

On The P.I.I. 


Educati on 


Students 




Scale 




Group I 




Group II 






n i 


n^t- 

» | r' % 


n l 


r l 


P* 


1 


35 


.65 .01 


36 


.72 


.01 


2 


35 


• 

00 

VO 

• 

o 


36 


.81 


.01 


3 


35 


.77 .01 


36 


.64 


.01 


4 


35 


O 

• 

00 

• 


36 


.74 


.01 


5 


35 


.63 .01 


36 


.73 


.01 


6 


35 


.41 


36 


.72 


.01 


7 


35 


.64 .01 


36 


.59 


.01 


8 


35 


.76 .01 


36 


.58 


.01 


9 


35 


.65 .01 


36 


.29 




'‘Significance 


from 


zero on a one tail test. 
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Table 18 



Significance of Difference Between Group I Correlations and 
Group II Correlations For Basic Education Students On The G.P.I.I. 



$ca 1e 



Hrm in 
" — r 



C *- />» *r\ T T 

u • vup x x 



“7 W-. 1 « 

z. ua i ue *r 





n 


n 2 


r 1 


n 2 




1 


.63 


37 


.45 


38 


1.09 


2 


.44 


37 


.36 


38 


.37 


3 


.79 


37 


.71 


38 


.75 


4 


.72 


37 


.72 


38 


.00 


5 


.45 


37 


.68 


33 


-1.39 


6 


• 

00 


37 


.77 


38 


.05 


7 


.65 


37 


.53 


38 


.76 


8 


.75 


37 


.63 


38 


.99 


9 


.63 


37 


.65 


38 


- . 1 ? 


10 


.76 


37 


.42 


38 


2.28 * 


11 


.42 


37 


.56 


38 


- .75 


Fishers Z 1 transformation test to 
Significant difference between rj 


determine Z. 
and r^ at the 


.05 level . 
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Table 19 





S l gni fi cance 


of Difference Between Group I Correlations 


and 




Group II Correlations For 


Basic Education 


Students Gn The 


P.I.I. 


Scale 


Group 


I 


Group 


II 


Z Value + 




r 1 


n 1 


r 2 


n 2 




1 


.65 


35 


.72 


36 


- .53 


2 


.89 


35 


.81 


36 


1.34 


3 


.77 


35 


.64 


36 


1.06 


4 


.84 


35 


.74 


36 


1.030 


5 


.63 


35 


.73 


36 


- .800 


6 


.41 


35 


.72 


36 


-1.95 


7 


.64 


35 


.59 


36 


.35 


8 


.76 


35 


.58 


36 


1.31 


9 


.65 


35 


.29 


36 


1.91 


+ Fi shers 


Z* transformat 


ion test used to determine 


Z. 




* Z value 


of 1.96 required to show 


significant difference at the .( 


D5 level. 
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Intel ligence testing .- In an effort to further substantiate the information 
found ir. the literature and the opinions of people consulted, several adult 
illiterates were given a verbal intelligence test. An estimated verbal intelligence 
score was derived by using three sub-tests of the WAIS: vocabulary, similarities, 



and 


information. The data 


obtai ned 


are presented in Table 20. The mean estimated 


WAIS 


Verbal 


IQ. for the 


t hi rty-four 


subjects was 77. 


The 


standard deviation was 


eleven. The 


scores ranged 


from 59- 


100. These data 


lend 


support to the 


general 1 y 


held 


opinion 


that adult 


i 1 1 i terates 


general 1 y have 


bel ow 


average intell 


i gence. 












Table 20 












Estimated 


Verbal Intel ligence Quotient 


, Sex, 


and Age of 








Thirty-Four Students 


in Adult Basic Literacy Classes 




















Estimated 


Student 


Sex 




Age 


Inf. * 


Sim. 


* Voc . * 


Verbal I.Q., 


i 




F 




35 


6 


10 


9 


90 


2 




F 




41 


5 


7 


4 


72 


3 




F 




42 


5 


6 


4 


72 


4 




F 




46 


7 


6 


6 


80 


5 




F 




47 


6 


6 


7 


80 


6 




F 




59 


4 


5 


6 


75 


7 




F 




34 


6 


6 


✓ V ** 


76 


8 




F 




38 


5 


1 


5 


62 


9 




F 




48 


9 


8 


8 


92 


10 




F 




44 


11 


8 


11 


100 


1 1 




F 




53 


7 


7 


10 


90 


12 




M 




18 


5 


8 


8 


85 


13 




M 




24 


7 


10 


6 


87 


14 




M 




20 


5 


8 


6 


79 


15 




M 




20 


6 


6 


5 


75 


16 




M 




32 


4 


6 


5 


70 


17 




M 




25 


5 


2 


4 


62 


18 




M 




33 


7 


6 


9 


83 


19 




M 




29 


8 


9 


8 


89 


20 




M 




44 


7 


6 


5 


76 


21 




M 




36 


6 


6 


7 


76 


22 




M 




42 


4 


4 


4 


64 
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Table 20 Continued 



Student 


Sex 


*21 


Inf. 


23 


M 


53 


6 


/'N 1 


M 


52 


9 


25 


M 


54 


9 


26 


M 


59 


8 


27 


M 


22 


0 


28 


M 


23 


5 


29 


M 


24 


6 


30 


M 


26 


7 


31 


M 


36 


5 


32 


M 


52 


4 


33 


M 


57 


6 


34 


M 


62 


3 



Sim. * 



5 
7 
0 

6 
9 
9 



5 

3 



\/oc. 

6 

5 

3 

6 

1 

5 

5 

7 

2 

4 

5 
1 



Esti mated 
Verbal I.Q,. 

78 

84 
86 
86 
43 
73 
81 

85 

68 

66 

77 

59 



* Scale Scores 
Not administered 



Results of the Nationwide Questionnaire Survey of the Opinions of Teachers and 

Directors of Adult Basic Education Programs 

Introducti on 

Ths purposes of the nationwide survey of teachers and directors of adult basic 
education programs were to seek information relative to (1) the type of experience 
background, preparation in reading and level of education teachers should have; 

(2) the personal characteristics, motivations, potential, and handicaps of adult 
students; (3) the length of class period, size of class, -esting and measurement 
procedures, and dropout in programs; and (4) the materials being used, importance 
Of illustrations, most acceptable print for reading materials, and type of writing 
style which should be taught. The opinions of directors of adult basic education 
programs were collected pertaining to the best sources of teachers and on the length 
of time to bring an illiterate student to the sixth grade level of reading ability 
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with miscellaneous questions pertaining to the programs. A summary of the results 

follows. Data from which these results were derived are presented in Appendix D. 
Summary of Findings 

Returns R eceiv ed.- Qf the 500 questionnaires sent to teachers in adult basic 
education programs 227 (45 per cent) were returned and of these 201 were useable. 
Each United States census area was represented in the useable returned with the 
largest number ( 66 ) returned from Area III and the smallest number (1) returned 
from Area X. The returns approximated a 35 per cent random sample except for 
Area X. Of the ninty-seven directors polled, returns were received from seventy*, 
seven, sixty-eight of these were useable. 

Findings from Directors question n aire .- The directors of adult basic education 
programs reported 42 programs sponsored by the Economic Opportunity Act, Title II B 
25 programs sponsored by public school s; 10 programs sponsored by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act; and 3 programs sponsored by Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (A.F.D.C.). The remainder, with one program sponsored by each 
agency, included prison, mental hospital, state department of education, Department 
of Labor, and Economic Opportunity Act, Title V. 

When asked the length of the literacy education program they were directing, 
directors' reports ranged from "less than 10 weeks," ( 1 ) to continuous ( 6 ) with 
eleven programs of 10 to 19 weeks in length, twenty programs of 20 to 29 weeks 

in length, fifteen programs of 30 to 39 weeks in length, and nineteen programs 
of 49 or more weeks in length. 

The predominant number of directors (47) reported that literacy c ■ .ses met 
two times per week. Fifteen classes met three times per week and 1° met five 
times per week. By far the most prevalent length of class period was from two 
to three hours, as reported by 63 respondents. That teachers in literacy educa- 
tion programs receive compensation was reported by 67 of the 68 respondents. 
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Students were reported to be grouped when assigned to literacy classes on 
the basis of testing (41), students interviews and teacher recommodat i ons (18), 
and according to last grade completed in school (7). 

About equal numbers of directors. 36 and 32 respectively, reported that 
literacy education teachers were or were not provided preservice training for the 
program. The topics covered in the preservice training programs included orienta- 
tion to the program, philosophy of adult basic education, understanding the under- 
educated adult, materials to be used, methods of teaching adults, and administrative 
procedures . 

The directors indicated that the best source of background for literacy educa- 
tion teachers were elementary school teachers, with 53 of the 68 directors reporting 
this consideration. 

Fifty per cent (34) of the directors indicated that more than 300 hours of 
instruction would be required for a completely illiterate person to achieve a 
sixth grade reading level. This response assumed the ideal conditions of moti- 
vation and attendance for a person of slightly below average intellectual ability. 
The remainder of the responses were about evenly distributed between 141 and 300 
hours of instruction required. 

Procedures reported as being used to locate students for literacy education 
programs included public new media (47)> governmental agencies (42), religious 
organizations (30), personal contact ( 29 ), schools (12), civic organizations (9) 
and miscellaneous (16). Television, radio, and newspapers were the most popular 
of the news media and contacts with offices of civic organizations, government 
agencies and religious organizations were the most prominent modes of recruiting 
students . 

Only five directors reported that students in literacy education programs 

were charged fees. In 64 cases r 0 fees were charged for literacy classes. 
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Findings g er tuning to teachers from the teacher questionnaire - Two hundred, 
one teachers of adult basic education classes responded to the questionnaire. The 
median age of all teachers was 40.6 years and for men 31.6 years and women 4.3.3 
years. Fifty-seven per cent and 43 per cent had Hpph toprh™ _ 

lit uic pi 

program less than six months and more than six months respectively. Sixty per cent 
of the teachers taught one class, twenty per cent taught two classes and nine per 
cent taught three classes. The remainder taught more than three classes in the 
prog-am. Eighty-four per cent of the teachers responding reported having completed 
from one to six or more college credit hours in courses in the teaching of reading. 
Seventeen per cent indicated that no courses in the teaching of reading had been 
completed. However, 93 per cent of the teachers were of the opinion that having a 
course or courses in the teaching of reading was desirable. 

Eighty-three per cent of the teachers had had elementary school teaching 
experience and eleven per cent reported having secondary school teaching experience. 
Only 2 7 per cent of the teachers had had prior experience with teaching aduits and 
oily 17.5 per cent indicated experience in adult literacy education classes. 

— - 1 - n - a .- Pertaining to students from the teacher questionnaire - Teachers 
reported that the adults in the literacy class they were teaching ranged in age, 

for the youngest group from 15 to 33 and for the older group 25 to 83-medians 
were 2C.3 years and 57*3 years respectively. 

Fifty-three per cent of the 4,648 students reported for the classes taught 
were male students. 

The teachers reported that the rapid progress in classes was made by students 
45 yaars of age or younger, with the age group 21 to 30 reportedly making the most 
rapid progress. Male students ware given a higher progress rating than female 
students. The age group 46 to 60 were reported t 0 make the slowest progress. 
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When asked which age group seem to be most highly motivated to learn to read, the 
teachers reported the greatest motivation was found in the age groups 21 to 30 
and 31 to 45 years of age. Motivation to learn to read was found to be the same 
for both male and femaie students. The groups least motivated to learn to read 
were those under 21 years of age and those from 46-60 years of age. 

The levels at which students were reading when they entered the classes taught 
by the responding teachers ranged from grade one level or below to grade six level 
as follows: grade 1, 17 per cent; grade 2, 12 per cent: grade 3, 16 per cent; 
grade 4, 19 per cent; grade 5, 16 per cent; and grade 6, 20 per cent. Teachers 
reported in over 56 per cent of the responses that more than 300 hours of instruc- 
tion would be required for a totally illiterate student of slightly below average 
intelligence to achieve a sixth grade reading level assuming optimism motivation. 

When quiried relative to handicaps to teaching students in the classes to 
read, the teachers reported for 8,277 students. The most prevalent handicaps were 
substandard use of English, 20 per cent; restricted speaking and listening vocabu- 
lary, 18 per cent; irregular attendance, 14 per cent; and low intellectual ability, 
12 per cent. Miscellaneous handicaps ranging in response frequency from seven to 
two per cent were lack of motivation, vision problems, too short attention span, 
too large class size, lack of adequate instructional materials, physical handi- 
caps of students, hearing defects speech defects, and other. 

When asked what specific motivations to learn to read and write were found 
among students who voluntarily entered the program, teachers mentioned vocation 

related motives 143 times with i! gat a batter job" mentioned 79 times. Motives 

/ 

related to daily living ware mentioned 173 times with major expressed interests 
in wanting to read and write letters (55) , read newspapers (52), and pass driver's 
test (22). Motivations related to personal improvement were mentioned 148 times 
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with major expressed interests in wanting to read the Bible (31)? get a high school 
diploma (28), personal improvement (26), and learn to read English and communicate 
(pass citizenship test (15). Family related motivations were mentioned 68 times, 
with "helping the children" mentioned 42 times and "doesn't want the family to 
feel ashamed" mentioned 16 times. Recreational reading as a motive was mentioned 
11 times. According to frequency of response of teachers polled, voluntary 
students in their classes expressing a general desire for self-improvement, ranged 
from 0 per cent to 100 per cent, the median being 49.8 psr cent. 

Fi ndi ngs p ertai ni ng to program from the teachers ' questi onnai re .- With respect 
to the maximum period of time suitable for a single reading class session, the 
teachers' opinions varied considerably. Fifty-five per cent indicated 41 to 60 
minutes and 87 per cent would not exceed 90 minutes for the period of instruction. 
The great majority of the teachers, 85 per cent, believed that a class size of 5 
to 19 students would permit adequate instruction with a class size of 10 to 14 
most highly favored. 

Teachers, when asked which types of tests should be administered to adult 
students prior to their receiving instruction, most frequently indicated that 
achievement tests and vocabulary level tests should be used. Intelligence tests 
and interest inventories ranked third and fourth. However, a majority of the 
teachers thought that valid test results were not generally attainable. 

The dropout from the classes taught by teachers who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire was reported as 1,305 out of a total of 5?492 or 24 per cent. Teachers 
responses indicated that the two significant factors affecting the dropout rate 
were family and personal crises and time conflicts due to work. Other factors 
were not considered significant by the respondents. 
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Findings pertai ninq to materials from the teacher questi onnai re .- When teachers 



ware asked to list the published materials they had tried in their basic education 
classes and rank the materials as to effectiveness, 193 different publications 
were listed. Fifty-one of the publications were written on the adult level. Most 
of the adult level materials ware rated as effective for use in teaching adult 
l 1 1 i terates. 

Topics which teachers believed to be of high interest to adults were numerous. 
Those most frequently mentioned included current events (84); social security (29); 
how to manage money (52); information on tax returns (28); automobile insurance (20); 
homsmaking (48); state, local, and national government (37); mechanics (20); filling 
out applications and forms (19); personal grooming (11); history (37); biographies 
(37); stories of other countries (28); science-plants and animals (21); and sports 
and recreation (13)* Topics most frequently reported by teachers to be inaopropri ate 
for adult literacy materials were books about childrens' experiences (22); technical 
or abstract topics (15); childrens' books (13); controversial religious issues (13); 
and topics that made them feel inferior (6). 

Two-thirds of the teachers responding indicated that the content of the 
materials was a contributing and major factor in successful teaching of illiterate 
adults. Twenty per cent considered the content to be the primary f ~ctor. Fifty- 
four per cent of the respondents indicated that illustrations are helpful and should 
be used throughout the materials at all levels. Thirty-nine per cent believed that 
illustrations were more helpful at the lower levels than at the upper levels. 

Limitations of the survey.- Although the results of the nationwide survey of 
teachers and directors of adult basic education programs yielded helpful information 
in the development of the materials accomplished in the project, no claims can be 
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made that the sample of returns received and analyzed represent the entire popula- 
tion of teachers adult iiteracy classes in the United States. The usual weaknesses 
of the questionnaires, e.g., interpretation of questions, respondents' lack of 
knowledge of the substance of the question, and varied competence of the respon- 
dents, tend to limit the usefulness of the data. However, most of the information 
received tended to confirm the results obtained from the interviews held with 
teachers and adult basic education students which are reported in this chapter. 
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Materials Development Phase 

The result of this research project is a series of six instructional booklets 
and nine supplemental vocational booklets. Two innovative features of these 
materials were provided for in the original proposal: first, the use of the initial 

teaching alphabet; second, the use of adult-oriented material. 

The first innovative feature was to introduce the reading process through the 
medium of the initial teaching alphabet. If the lack of a point-to-point rela- 
tionship is a deterrent to the learning of young children, as research seems to 
indicate, it was assumed that it would be ecual ly true for adults. Since some 
studies were beginning to show that the augmented alphabet was proving effective 
in the teaching of the six-year-old, it was thought worthy of a trial with the 
older learner. 

Adult-oriented material was the second innovative feature of these materials. 
Unless adult learners are highly motivated to learn to read, it was assumed that 
stories of six- and seven-year-olds would have little intrinsic appeal. Subsequent 
study of adult interests (discussed elsewhere in this report) revealed that their 
concerns were with the world of work, social security, insurance, buying automo- 
biles, family problems, child care, etc. 

The development of themes such as these into reading content would accomplish 
two ends. It would provide the medium through which the student could learn to 
read, write and spell. It would also provide useful and significant information, 
thus providing for both growth ijn and through reading. 

The blueprint for the materials called for a basic program organized on three 
levels, an intermediate level of three levels and nine supplemental vocational 
booklets. The schematic design for the program is printed elsewhere in this report. 
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Level I, the initial teaching level, was designed to initiate the reading 
process and to introduce the 44-symbol initial teaching alphabet. The characters 
of i .t.a. are introduced in an integrated fashion through reading and handwriting 
exercises. Instruction in letter formation begins in the second story and con- 
tinues to the last selection. Every sixth lesson is a review lesson which 
reinforces the words and letters taught in the five previous lessons. Exercises 
in auditory and visual discrimination are presented in worksheet form in Level I. 
These worksheets are part of the Level I booklet, found in pages 43 through 66. 

The nineteen stories in Level I introduce the Bates family: Bill, Mary and 

their children, Mike, Lou, and Jcc„ Tne stories tell of the Bates' living and 
working in an urban setting, visiting relatives in the country, having these 
relatives for a visit to the city and convincing the oldest son to remain in 
high school. 

Level II, a plateau level, was designed to develop fluency in reading via 
the i.t.a. medium. The worksheets are discontinued in Level II, but the develop- 
ment of word perception skills is continued, being presented in the teacher's 
manual as blackboard exercises. Certain useful consonant blends are introduced, 
as are selected word endings. Continued emphasis is given to word building 
exercises making use of consonant addition and/or substitution in both initial 
and final positions. 

There are twenty-two stories in Level II. The first eight selections were 
adapted from a U.S. Government publication. They tell the story of Joe Wheeler 
as he goes from employment to be unemployed, to job-training school, and his 
return to employment. Joe also lee.ins about social security. 

Other selections deal with home and highway safety, car insurance, how to 
buy a used car and school -rel ated problems. 
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Level III has been designed to continue and conclude the gradual transition 
from i.t.a. to traditional orthography. To facilitate reading fluency as well as 
transfer the vocabulary is controlled in this level so that there are no new words 
in the first five selections. In stories six through twelve no more than thirteen 
occur in any one story. In stories thirteen through sixteen, when the student is 
concerned with the t.o. material, no more than five new words per story are intro- 
duced . 

Much of the skill development in Level III deals with the establishment of 
phonic transfer patterns from i.t.a. to t.o. For example, in i.t.a. the "a-e" 
pattern (as in hate, came, make) has utilized the 30 symbol (hg&t, c?^m, matk) . 

A teaching procedure for making this transfer is introduced in lesson six, and 
the same procedure is used throughout this level in establishing relationships in 
thirty-four different situations. 

Another feature of the materials which was designed to facilitate the transfer 
from i.t.a. to t.o. is the use of a facing page. Beginning with story six on 
Level I, the facing page or each lesson shows the i.t.a. content written in t.o. 

The lesson plan suggests that the teacher call attention to the fact that many 
words are spelled and written the same in t.o. as they are in i.t.a. Other words 
are only slightly different, while a few are considerably different. 

This use of the facing page should do two things for the learner. It should 
begin the transfer process early in the instruction, in an incidental and gradual 
manner, and it should reassure the student that i.t.a. is only the means to the 
t.o. end. 

At intervals throughout Level II the content is presented both in i.t.a. and 
t.o., as it was in Level I. However, while in Level I there was no planned 
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instruction with the t.o. facing page, in Level II the student directed to attempt 

the t.o. version of the l.t.a. material, first using immediate recall and subsequent! 
del ayed recal ] . 

On Leve 1 III all content l s wri i n +■ ^ i ~ .uu _ r_ . • 

Vv,,lic idling page shows the 

same material in i.t.a., a reversal of the Level I procedure. In Level III the 
pupil uses the i.t.a. facing page only as an aid if he meets words or phrases he 
cannot perceive in traditional orthography. Toward the end of Level III the i.t.a. 
facing pages are discontinued, with difficult words being placed in a glossary. 

While Level III presents instructional patterns for directed transfer from 

i.t.a. to t.o., transfer is actually built into the materials from the beginning 
in the form of the facing page. 

Handwriting instruction in Level III introduces upper case t.o. letters and 
the "k" and "q" symbols, which have not been used in i.t.a. Spelling lessons con- 
tinue, with the added feature of sentence dictation. 

Level III contains twenty-eight stories. The content of these stories is 
concerned with automobile driving, insurance, school, public welfare, voting, 
budgets and checking accounts. 

Levels IV, V and VI are printed in t.o. The student is still exposed to new 
words, and when these appear they are printed in i.t.a. at the back of the book. 

It is hoped that the student's knowledge of the transfer patterns, consonant blends 
and his work with consonant addition and substitution will make these i.t.a. 
spellings unnecessary. However, these words are printed as final sources. 

This intermediate level (IV, V and VI) has been designed to give the reader 

more refined instruction in directed reading, comprehension and interpretation, 
spelling and vocabulary growth. 





Level IV content is very vocational ly oriented. The selections are concerned 
with job selection, working conditions, securing a job. Level V introduces the 
supplemental booklets. Other selections in this level are more general in nature 
as they discuss the basic needs of life, important industries and American inven- 
tions. Level VI deals briei ly with the formation of the United States, voting, 
quality and quantity buying and highway driving. 

The first story in Level V introduces the nine vocational booklets that are 
designed for supplemental reading. These booklets are "supplemental" in that they 
are to provide the student with an opportunity for reading on his own. No directed 
lessons accompany these booklets because this is not their purpose. 

These booklets make no claims of providing complete job descriptions. They 
serve as good introductions to various jobs which may be of interest to the 
student. The specific jobs selected for these booklets were not arbitrarily 
assigned, but were chosen in light of the interests expressed by non-readers, which 
have been described elsewhere in this report. 

Each booklet outlines the history of the job, the job as it is today, the 
duties of the job, the chance one may have for advancement, the salary one might 
expect to receive, the working conditions of the job, the qualifications and 
preparation necessary for the job and some suggested steps one might follow in 
getting (or looking for) the job. 

Below is a complete list of the story titles for Levels I through Ml and 
the titles of the nine vocational booklets: 

Level I 

Title 

1 . Bill Bates 

2. Mary Bates 

3. An Apartment Building 
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Level I continued 



Title 




1 



f 




4. 

5. 

6 = 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 

17. 

18 . 
19. 



The Children 
Work, Work, Work 
The Ride to Work 
To Work and School 
The Bates at Home 
After Supper 
A Bus Ride 

Sunday in the Country 

The Farm 

When Do We Eat? 

Mike Wants to Quit School 
You Have to Finish School 
Help for Mike 
A Visit to the City 
The Zoo 
Car Trouble 



Level II 



Title 



1. Joe Wheeler Gets a Job and a Social Security Card 

2. Joe Learns about Social Security 

3. Joe’s Job at the Shoe Factory 

4. Joe Has to Look for a New Job 

5. Joe Goes to School and Studies 

6. Joe Goes to a Job-Training School and Gets a New Job 

7. Joe's Social Security Protection 

8. Trouble With Arithmetic 

9. A Good Place to Study 

10. Paul Has Trouble 

11. A Test For Pau 1 

12. Another Test For Paul 

13. A Dangerous Game 

1 4. Read the Label 

15. Food Poisoning 

16. It Sure Was a Mess 
17* Mistakes on the Road 

18. Safety in the Car 

19. If You Have an Accident 

20. Buying a Used Car 

21. Reading a Contract 

22. Bill Finds Out About Car Insurance 



O 
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Level III 



Title 



1 . Bill Learns About Cars 

2. Know Your Road 

*1 ill. i». ljw„ r\ _ 'v 

j) . wn . wuuiu iuu uu: 

4. More Help For Paul 

5. The Money Doctor 

6. Ready To Go 

7. Who Pays For It? 

8. A Man For The People 

9. Sam's Paycheck 

10. The Works Learn About Public Welfare 

11. A Mother Who Needs Help 

12. Old-Age Assistance 

13. Aid to Dependent Children 

14. Aid to the Disabled 

15* General Relief 

16. Aid to the Blind 

1 7 • How to Appl y 

1 8 . Buyi ng on Time 
19* Life Insurance 

20. Safer Than Money 

21. Keeping a Budget 

22. A Vacation for Sam Weeks 
23* Keep Talking 

24. He Was The Fi rst 
25* Do You Do Your Part? 

26. John F. Kennedy 

27* Getting Out The Vote 

28. Know The Men and The Issues 



1. Early Man and The Basic Needs of Life 

2. Will Just Any Job Do? 

3. Fringe Benefits 

4. A Steady Job 

5. Good Working Conditions 

6. Training is Important 

7. Physical Activity on the Job 

8. Can You Get a Promotion? 

9. Jim is Out of Work 

10. Jim Looks for a Job 

1 1 . Hel p Wanted Ads 




Level IV continued 

Title 



12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


A Letter From Fred 

The Private Employment Agency 

Ted Thought Ahead 

How to Fill Out an Application Form 
An Application for Employment 
Jim Has an Interview 
Cold Potatoes 


1 O 
« s • 

20. 


Late Ag a 1 1 1 

Think About It, Carl 


Leve 1 V 


Title 


1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11 . 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21, 


Some Reading For You 

Goods and Services 

People Live Long'er Today 

Education is Important 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Program 

Working for the Government 

Labor Unions 

From Smoke Signals to Television 

More Women are Working 

The Food Industry 

Shel ter--Past, Present and Future 

Talking Through Wires 

The Railroad Industry 

The Wright Machine 

Rockets to the Moon 

He Had an Idea 

A Head Full of Ideas 

George Washington Carver 

Eli Whitney 

The McCormick Reaper 

Putting His Money to Work 


Level VI 


Title 


1, 

2. 


. An Important Accident 
. They Showed It Could Be Done 



3. Making the States United 

4. The Legislative Branch 

5. The Executive Branch 

6. The Judicial Branch 



Level VI continued 



Title 



7 . 

8 . 

9 . 









10 , 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 



Changes in the Constitution 

The Bill of Ri ghts 

Two Important Amendments 



Fverv Rinht a Pocnnn 

“ / * * - j — • • — ~~ — 



c i Ki 
■* * *^ » 



Voting Directions 
Making a Budget Work 
The Wise Shopper 
Quantity in Food Buying 
Quality in Food Buying 
The Driving Test 
Road Signs 
Traffic Signs 
Map Reading 

The Telephone Directory 
Getting Ready for School 
Reading Can Be Fun 



1 i 

• * \* y 



Vocational Booklets 



Title 



V 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 



So You Want 
So You Want 
You Want 
You Want 
You Want 
You Want 
You Want 
You Want 
You Want 



So 

So 

So 

So 

So 

So 

So 



to be a 
to be a 
to be a 
to be a 
to Work 
to be a 
to be a 
to be an 
to be an 



Wai tress 

Hotel and Restaurant Cook 
Salesperson 

Service Station Attendant 
in the Clothing Industry 
Nursing Attendant 
General Machine Operator 
Automobile Mechanic 
Appliance Serviceman 



\ 
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Evaluation Phase Results 



The evaluation phase consisted of a field trial of the materials developed 
as described in Chapter II. There were two types of evaluation carried out during 
this phase. The first was an objective pre- and post-testing of the students using 

5 a 1 prtpH nArtc of nrrl /Irhi A\/omont Tp<:t 4 Primarw TT RA-hforw F nrmc U V 

The second type was anecdotal records to be kept by the three teachers involved. 

Pre - and Post - Testing .- The purpose of the pre- and post-testing was to obtain 
objective data to help determine the effectiveness of the materials developed. The 
pre- and post-tests were given in t.o. The instruction given to the students was 
in i.t.a. following the patterns developed in the teacher's manual for levels I, 

II, and III. 

Due to the press of time, a complete testing of all six levels developed was 
not possible. To fully determine the effectiveness of the materials this needs to 
be done. However, it was decided to test only the first three levels since these 
levels incorporated the unique characteristic of instruction via i.t.a. 

A further limitation may be found in the amount of time spent in class each 
week. Due to organizational problems it was not possible for each class to meet 
for the same amount of time each week. As stated earlier, the classes in Columbia, 
Jefferson City, and Moberly met one, two, and four times each week, respectively. 
This organization, of course, resulted in the students being at different levels 
of instruction at the time of post-testing. 

A third limitation may be found in the inexperience of two teachers in teaching 
adults. In addition, one of these teachers has had no preparation in the teaching 
of reading. This teacher brought no prior preparation or experience in the 
teaching of reading to the teaching situation and consequently could do little to 
supplement the basic teacher's manual. 
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The hypothesis to be tested stated in the null form was that the difference in 
pre- and post-testing for Word Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, Spelling, and Word Study 
Skills does not differ from 0 (.05 level). The alternative hypothesis was stated 
‘ at the difference in pre= and post-testing would be greater than 0 (.05 level). 

The test statistic used Wc ' the t test for a dependent sample is found in Johnson 

and Jackson. 

Statistical Analysis 

Moberly .- The post-testing at Moberly was given at the completion of approximately 
75 hours of reading instruction in i.t.a. At this point the students were into Level 
III, but had not completed the instruction designed to transfer the students from 

i.t.a. back into t.o. Table 21 presents the pre- and post-test data along with the 

increase or decrease in scores. Table21 may be found on page 180. 

On the statistical analysis this data reveals the following: 

1. The mean increase for Word Meaning is 1.2 years which is a significant 



increase at the .01 level. The null hypothesis is not supported. 

2. The mean increase for Paragraph Meaning is .5 years which is significant 
at the .05 level. The null hypothesis is not supported. 

3. The mean increase for Spelling is 1.5 years which is significant at the 
.01 level. The null hypothesis is not supported. 

4. The mean increase in Word Study Skills is 3*2 years which is significant 
at the .01 level. The null hypothesis is not supported. 
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Table 21 

Achievement Pre- and Post-Test Results: Moberly Class + 

Paragraph 



Name 


Word Meaning 


Meaning 




Spel 1i nq 


Word-Study 


J.A. 


W 

276 


Y 

378 


D 

172 


W 

27 1 


Y 

176 


D 

*5 


W 

2,4 


Y 

VT? 
— . - — 


D 

78 


W 

i“A 

■ * w 


Y 

6.5 


D 

479 


S.M. 


1.8 


2.8 


1.0 


1.7 


2.3 


.6 


1.5 


3.6 


2.1 


1.1 


4.7 


3.6 


W.P. 


1.7 


2.5 


.8 


1.7 


2.0 


.3 


2.4 


3.7 


1 .3 


1.0 


5.6 


4.6 


O.G. 


1.3 


2.7 


1.4 


1 .0 


1.6 


.6 


1.3 


3.0 


1 .7 


-1.0 


3.3 


2.3 


R.B. 


1.3 


2.5 


1.2 


1 .1 


2.0 


.9 


2.5 


3.5 


1 .0 


1.0 


4.7 


3.7 


E.0. 


-1.0 


2.3 


1.3 


-1.0 


1.8 


.8 


-1.0 


2.3 


1 -3 


-1.0 


3.1 


2.1 


H.S . 


-1.0 


2.5 


1.5 


-1 .0 


1.8 




-1.0 


3.0 


2.0 


-1.0 


2.4 


1 .4 


Total 






8.4 




3 


.5 






10.2 






22.6 




M . = 
d? = 
t = 


1.2 

6 

13.33* 


M , = 
d? = 
t = 


.5 

6 

2.75* 




= 

df = 
t = 


1.5 
6 

8.06 


/V /V 


M . = 
= 

t = 


3.2 

6 

6.40** 



* Significant at .05 level t^ Q r = 2.447 

** Significant at .01 level t* 0 j = 3.707 
- St Jents did not answer any item correct and were assigned lowest score. 

+ Form W administered January 23-24, 196 7 
Form Y administered June 19-20, 1967 
(Approximately 75 hours of instruction) 

Col umbi a .- The post-testing of the Columbia clcss, which had met only once 
each week, was given at the completion of approximately 25 hours of instruction 
in i.t.a. The Columbia class was approximately half-way through Level II. The 
emphasis in Level II is placed upon fluency in i.t.a. and no attempt had been made 
to facilitate transfer to t.o. Table 22 presents the data for the pre- and post- 
test along with the increase or decrease in scores. Table22may be found on page iGi. 
The statistical analysis of this data reveal^ the following: 

1. The mean increase in Word Meaning is .4 years which is not significant 
at the .05 level. The null hypothesis is supported. 
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Table 22 

Achievement Pre- and Post-Test Results: Columbia Class + 



Name 

M.J. 


Word 

W 

1 .8 


Meani nq 
Y D 

2.1 ~3 


Paragraph 
Meani nq 
W Y 

r.6 iT8 


0 

72 


W 

3.0 


Spell 

Y 

278 


ing 

D 

- .2 


Word-Study 
W Y D 

1.0 1.4 74 


L.H. 


2.8 


3.6 


.8 


1.8 


2.5 


.7 


4.8 


3.6 


- .8 


1.2 


2.5 


1 .3 


T.H. 


1.7 


1.9 


.2 


-1.0 


1 .6 


.6 


2.2 


2.8 


.6 


-1.0 


1.4 


.4 


R.S . 


2.1 


2.3 


.2 


1.9 


1.9 


0 


4.0 


3.6 


- .4 


1.0 


1.3 


.3 


B.W. 


3.7 


3.7 


0 


3.0 


3.5 


.5 


3.5 


3.8 


.3 


1.2 


2.5 


1.3 


E.W. 


1 .2 


2.7 


1.0 


-1.0 


1.8 


£ 


2.0 


2.5 


.5 


1.0 


1 .2 


.2 


Total 






2.5 




2.8 






0 






3.9 




a: 

t = 


.4 

5 

2.50 


NS 


M , = 
d0 = 

t = 


.5 

5 

4.00* 




NS 






M d = 

d# = 
t = 


.7 

5 

3.38* 





NS Not significant 

* Significant at .05 level t 05 = 2.447 

- Students did not answer any item correct and were assigned lowest score. 

+ For i W administered February 3 , 1 967 
Form Y administered June 15, 1 967 
(Approximately 25 hours of instruction) 

2 . The mean incr- ,se in Paragraph Meaning is .4 which is significant at the 

.05 level. It approaches significance at the .01 level. The null hypothesis is 
not supported. 

3. The mean increase in Spelling is 0 years which is not significant. The 
nuil hypothesis is supported. 

4. The mean increase in Word Study Skills was .7 years which is significant 
at the .05 level. The null hypothesis is not supported. 

Jefferson Ci ty „- The first post-test at Jefferson City was given when the 
students had completed approximately 75 hours of instruction in i.t.a. and were 
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ready to begin the transfer patterns. A few transfer patterns were introduced 
prior to the testing but were limited in number. Since this class was farther along 
than the other two, it was decided to continue for an additional two weeks to com- 
plete the instruction of the transfer patterns. In an effort to cover these patterns 
the teacher met with the two non-readers only, since they were the only one. willing 
to attend five nights a weeks. At the end of the two weeks the five members of the 
class were re-tested using Forn. of the Stanford Achievement Test, which had been 
used as a pre-test five months earlier. The teaching procedure, by necessity, had 
to deviate from the format set down in the teacher's manual. Primary emphasis was 
placed on the transfer patterns and secondary emphasis on reading. Table 23 presents 
the data for the first post-testing along with the increase or decrease in scores. 
Table 24 presents the data for the second testing. 



Table 23 

Achievement Pre- and Post-Test Results: Jefferson City Class + 



lERJC 






Ur 



Paragraph 



Name 


Word 


Mean 


ing 


Meani ng 


1 V > 

ra 


el 1 i ng 




Word 


-Study 






W 


Y 


P 


W 


Y 


D 


w 


Y 


D 


W 


Y 


D 


G . C . 


-1 .0 - 


1.0 


0 


- i 7 o - 


•1 .0 


0 


- 1.0 


1.3 


.3 


176 


1.7 


.1 


W . B . 


1.8 


1.6 - 


.2 


2.2 


1.9 - 


.3 


1.9 


1.9 


0 


1 .3 


1 .6 


.3 


M . L . 


1.8 


1 .6 - 


.2 


3.6 


3.1 - 


.5 


3.9 


3.6 - 


.3 


3.1 


1.7 -1 


.4 


J. A. 


2.0 


2.7 


.7 


1 .9 


1.7 - 


.2 


2.3 


2.5 


.2 


- 1.0 


1.2 


.2 


R.A. 


- 1.0 


1.1 


.1 


-1 .0 


1 .0 


_0 


- 1 .0 - 


> 1.0 


_0 


1 .4 


2.2 


JL § 


Total 






.4 




-1 


.0 






.2 






0 




H . = 


.08 




M = 


- .2 




M , = 


.04 




NS 








= 






= 


4 




d* = 


4 












t = 


.62 


NS 


t = 


2.11 


NS 


t - 


.38 NS 









NS Not significant 

- Students did not answer any item correct and were assigned lowest score. 
+ Form W administered January 30, 1967 
Form Y administered June 15> 1967 
(Approximately 75 hours of instruction) 
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Table 24 

Achievement Pre- and Post-Test Results: Jefferson City Class + 



Name 


Word Meaning 


Paragraph 
Meani ng 




Spel 1 i 

W W 

_ 1 n 1 ? 

' » • w 1 • J 


D 

• J 


Wor d-Studv 


G.C. 


W 

- 1.0 


W 

1 .2 


D 


W 

- 1.0 


W D 

1 . ? 

• « ^ *• 


1 


W 

1 £ 
1 .u 


W 0 

\ r 1 

lop - • 1 


W.B. 


1 .8 


1 .7 


- .1 


2.2 


2.1 - . 


2 


1.9 2.4 


.5 


1.3 


1 .5 .2 


M.L . 


1.8 


3.2 


1.4 


3.6 


3.6 


0 


3.9 4.6 


.7 


3.1 


2.0 -i.l 


J.A. 


2.0 


2.9 


.9 


1.9 


2.3 . 


4 


2.3 2.6 


.3 


- 1 .0 


1 .4 .4 


R.A. 


- 1.0 


1.4 




-1 .0 


1.3 


3 


- 1.0 1.9 


.9 


1 .4 


2.2 _J 8 


Totals 






2.8 




• 


8 




2.7 




.2 




M d - 
ur = 

t = 


. 6 

4 

2.27 


NS 


M . = 
d^ = 
t = 


.2 

4 

1 .82 NS 




Md = *5 
df = 4 
t - 4.167* 


M - 
d^ = 
t = 


.04 

4 

.625 NS 



NS Not significant 

- Students did not answer any item correct and were assigned lowest score. 

* Significant at .05 level t Q r = 2.447 
+ Form W administered January 30, 1 96 7 
Form W again administered June 30, 1967 
(Approximately 90 hours of instruction) 

The statistical analysis of the data in Table 23 reveals the following: 

1. The mean increase in Word Meaning is .08 years which is not significant. 

The null hypothesis is supported. 

2. The mean decrease in Paragraph Meaning is .2 years which is not significant. 
The null hypothesis is supported. 

3. The mean increase in Spel ling is .04 years which is not significant. The 
hypothesis is supported. 

4. The mean increase in Word Study Skills is 0 years which is not significant. 
The null hypothesis is supported. 
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The statistical analysis of the data in Table 24 reveals the following: 

1. The mean increase in Word Meaning is .6 years, which approaches significance, 
but is not significant at the ,05 level. The null hypothesis is supported. 

2. The mean increase in Paraoraoh Meaninn is .? ware; whirh i s not 

* / - c 

at the .05 level. The null hypothesis is supported. 

3. The mean increase in Spelling is .5 which is significant at the .05 level 
and approaches significance at the .01 level. 

4. The mean increase in Word Study Skills is .2 years which is not significant 
at the .05 level. The null hypothesis is not supported. 

Anecdotal Records 

Level I 

Vocabulary Load,- The number of words introduced in each story does not present 
major difficulties. Apparently, the load per lesson is suitable for instructional 
purposes . 

Content . - In general, the Level I story content is agreeable to the students. 

They express satisfaction with the adult-oriented materials. 

The length of the stories is suitable for instructional purposes. Additional 
review stories for reading practice wjuld be helpful. The illustrations are of 
little consequence to the adult students. 

Int roduc t i on of S ymbol s The plan designed to introduce the forty-four i .t.a« 
symbols is sound. However, some method of developing to a higher degree the scund- 
symbol relationship concept is advisable. For example, a studied dictation pro- 
cess whereby the student would yeur, say and see the s-ymbol as it is used in a word 
might be more beneficial than simply listening tc the teacher pronounce the symbols 
and watching him write them on the board. Additional worksheets having a list of 
the new words for each lesson could facilitate the teaching of this concept. 



The order in which the characters are introduced and the number of characters 
introduced per lesson are net prohibitive to learning. The only problem encountered 
is involved with the auditory discrimination exercises, discussed below. 

Mastery of the forty-four symbols was not achieved by many of the students by 
the end of Level I, according to the test on pages 40 through 42 in the student's 
bock . 



Using one lesson to teach consonant sounds and two lessons to teach vowel 
sounds is feasible. But, more gross discrimination exercises are needed before 
instruction takes place which teaches a sound in initial, medial and final posi- 
tions. Perhaps auditory discrimination could be taught in conjunction with work- 
sheets (mentioned above in Introduction of Symbols) which would facilitate building 
the sound-symbol relationship. 

More medial and final discrimination exercises are necessary, especially fine 
distinctions at the ends of words (e.g. "bed" and "bet"). 

Structural Ski 11s .- The models for teaching the structural skills are adequate, 
but directions for each exercise should be given to the teacher in each lesson 
instead of referring the teacher to previous models. 

Possibly, more work on blends would be beneficial since there was a tendency 
for sor "udents to attempt to "sound out" the individual characters. 

The consonant addition and/or substitution exercises are easily mastered by 
the students in an instructional situation. In the silent or oral reading 
situation, there appears to be very little use o f these skills. 

Worksheet s . - More worksheets are needed, especially types intended to teach 
gross visual di so ni nati on . Additional worksheets where the student is to fill 
in the missing symbol are also needed. 
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The directions to the teacher are adequate, but it should be emphasized that 
the students need guidance of the most directive nature before they can understand 
what they are to do. Perhaps this extra direction might be better provided if the 
format of the worksheets were clearer: for example, numbering a row to show that 

the student is to work horizontally rather than vertically. In addition, correct 
responses on some of the worksheets follow patterns. 

Handwri ti nq .- The handwriting models are adequate, however, there is some 
question as to the value of writing symbols in isolation. Writing the symbols may 
not contribute to the student's learning them. 



Spel ling .- The students can easily handle more spelling words in Level I. 



Spelling could be introduced earlier, possibly as part of the handwriting exercises, 
Limiting the students to t.o. spellings at the Level I stage may impede their 
progress in mastering the i.t.a. characters. 

Directed Readi ng The model is adequate but more specific questions to guide 
the students before they read would be helpful. 

Transfer . ~ The facing page does teach the relationship between i.t.a. and t.o. 
Many students begin to notice t.o. -i.t.a. similarities with the first facing page 
in Level I, lesson seven. A facing page for each story is suggested because it 
appears that incidental transfer does take place. 



Level II 

V ocabul ary .- Since the vocabulary is more involved in Level II, the vocabulary 
load becomes more difficult. The primary cause for this increased difficulty is 
that the words are longer and more of them are not within adult meaning limits. 

Pronunciation problems (e.g. "social security protection," "comprehensive") may 
add to this difficulty. 
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Appropri ateness of Content .- The students are more outspoken concerning the 
Level II content. They express more interest in the stories and oelieve they are 
more meaningful. The length of the stories, which increases in Level II, is appro- 
priate for most of the students, but individual differences become more obvious. 

The illustrations continue to receive no comment. 

Structural Ski 11s .- Teaching models are adequate; more examples might yield 
reinforcement. Little difficulty is encountered in teaching compound words, 
apostrophes, hyphenated words and the “t n and "d" endings which show past tense. 

Worksheets.- Worksheets teaching certain structural skills would be helpful, 
perhaps supplying words or parts of words for incomplete sentences. Some of the 
students are pleased that they no ionger have to do worksheets. 

S pe 1 1 i ng .- The spelling load is relatively easy. The pattern for introducing 
the words is adequate. 

Pi rected Readi ng .- Since the content is more involved, more direction to the 
students before they read would help to establish mere definite purposes for 
reading. The general discussion questions and suggestions are good. The compre- 
hension and interpretation skills are well done= The students initiated more 
discussion in Level II. 

Transfer.- The changes in the use of the t.o. versions of the stories further 
incidental transfer. Many students read both versions equally well. 

Apparently the transfer work does not empded i.t.a, fluency, which is the goal 
of Level II. An objective measure of i.t.a. fluency at the end of Level II might 
be helpful before introducing the students to Level III. 

Level III 

Working under the handicap of a shortened field-trial period, it was not 
possible for all three classes to complete Level III, which was designed to transfer 



the students from i.t.a. to t.o. When it was determined that not enough time would 
be available for the completion of Level III by all three classes, the decision was 
made to maintain the Columbia and Moberly classes at their present rates of instruc- 
tion wh'ie the Jefferson City class was to increase its race of studv. 

/ 

This decision made it necessary for the Jefferson City instructor to qreatly 
modify his teaching approaches. Primary emphasis was placed upon the teaching of 
the transfer patterns found in Level III; secondary emphasis was placed upon 
spelling and completing the reading of the Level III stories. This modification 
places an extreme limitation upon adequate evaluation of Level III. 

It should be pointed out that the Jefferson City students expressed satisfaction 
in learning the transfer patterns, although the number of students (two) was small. 



CHAPTER IV 



DISCUSSION, CONCLUSIONS, AND SUMMARY 



Introducin' on 



The purposes of the Missouri Adult Vocational Literacy Materials Development 
Project were to prepare a program of materials for use in teaching basic and 
functionally illiterate adults to read, write, and spell. Therefore, the concerns 
of the review of the literature, the consultations with authorities, the interview 
research with teachers of adult literacy classes and with adult students in 
literacy education classes, and the nationwide survey of teachers and directors 
of adult basic education programs centered on the following needed information. 

1. The nature of the population for whom the materials would be prepared, 
including literacy status, age, sex, race, and geographic location; vocational 
backgrounds, interests, and expectations; status and assessment of intelligence; 
and psychological, social, and physical characteristics of illiterate adults and 
the general characteristics and qualifications of teachers and programs in adult 

literacy education as they relate to the methodology and content of the materials 
to be developed. 

2. The nature of currently available materials for teaching illiterate or 
functionally illiterate adults reading, writing, and spelling in-so-far as they 
would provide information useful in the development of the proposed new materials. 

3. ihe nature of instructional methodology appropriate for instruction of 
illiterate adults which would provide basic or extended information which would 
enhance the materials and the instructional program to be developed. 

The materials development phase of the project would be based, in large part, 
upon conclusions reached after studying the findings of the review of the litera- 
ture, the research, the analysis of available materials for teaching illiterate 
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adults, and the best possible information pertaining to the methodology for 
teaching adults. 

The tryout of materials or, the evaluation phase, was planned to ascertain 
whether the materials developed, especially the first three level s--because of 
the use of f he initial teaching alphabet in conjunction with traditional ortho- 
graphy, were effective when used in rather typical classes of illiterate and 
functionally illiterate adults by teachers with extensive, moderate, and no 
training in the teaching of reading, writing, and spelling. 

Research Phase 

Before suitable materials for teaching reading, writing and spelling to 
illiterate adults could be developed certain characteristics, traits, experiences, 
abilities and expectations of the prospective students and teachers who would use 
the materials had to be ascertained. The research phase included an extensive 
review of the available literature and a series of questionnaire surveys and 
interviews with teachers of adult literacy classes, directors of adult literacy 
programs and with the students themselves. 

The findings relative to these factors indicate the following conclusions 
pertinent to the development of the materials. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

Def ini ti ons and Demographic Character!* sti cs .- The literature is saturated 
with definitions for the terms "adult" and "illiterate." The psychologists and 
sociologists are somewhat in agreement in defining an "adult" as one who is fairly 
independent in operating as an individual. This is not the case with the term 
"illiterate." Literacy level measure nent of adults has not been adequately 
developed. These definitions vary from "the ability to read and write," without 
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stating which language is being used; "the ability to write a simple message," 
without discussing the level of "simplicity"; and "previous grade completed in 
school," which assumes that level of completion predicts level of achievement. 

The project staff was presented two alternatives: either make an arbitrary 

decision and select one of the descriptions of "illiteracy," or do further 
research in order to obtain a more complete description of the type of individual 
who would be using the materials to be developed. The latter alternative was 
chosen in light of the inadequacy of the available definitions and descriptions. 
The research initiated by the project staff revealed the following conclusions 
concerning the illiterate adult, the prospective consumer of the program of 
materials to be developed. 

1. Age— The older student, it was concluded, must be considered when the 
materials were developed. Of a population who had attended schools less than 
five years, 75 per cent were 45 years of age or older. Although 25 per cent of 
those who had attended school less than five years were between the ages of 
fourteen and 44, the bulk of the population was older and the materials should 
direct themselves to this student. 

2. Sex--Qf this same population, 55 per cent were male. In the development 
of the materials phase the staff was to keep this figure in mind; however, the 
higher percentage of males was not great enough to discount the female members 

of the population. Since they accounted for almost half (45%) of this popula- 
tion, their interests certainly were to be considered in the materials. 

3. Race— Seventy-five per cent of this population was Caucasian. Although 
the rate of illiteracy among negroes may be high, among the total population 
there is a higher proportion of white. Reports indicating that the typical 
illiterate is negro are erroneous. Since Caucasians come from many cultural and 
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ethnic backgrounds, it was concluded that if the materials were to attempt to 
serve most of the illiterate population, they had to be non ethnic in approach. 
Characterizations in the illustrations were to be suggestive of people, only. 

3. Geographic Di stribut ion— Although 60 per cent of the illiterate popula- 
tion lives in an urban setting, a substantial number have rural backgrounds. This 
was concluded to be an important factor relating to the content of the materials. 

As is to be expected in light of the above percentage, those states which contribute 
the greatest number of illiterates are those which include industrialized, heavily 
populated a’aas. These facts lead to the conclusion that the materials should be 
urban-oriented, but not neglectful of rural backgrounds. 

Another finding dealt with the percentage of inmates in prisons who were 
illiterate. Since the research indicated that as much as one-third of this 
population may be illiterate, it was concluded that this group should be con- 
sidered by the materials development staff. 

4. Summary— In demographic terms, the development staff concluded, generally, 
that the typical student who would be using the materials would be 45 years of 
age, perhaps male, and live in an industrial, urban environment, possibly with a 
rural background. 

Measurement of Adult Intelligence 

Sources providing information concerning the intellectual level of the pros- 
pective users of the materials were many, and included reports from the Army 
Special i raining Centers during World War II, data from adult reading programs 
sponsored by various agencies and from prisons. 

Most adult reading programs make few decisions about grouping or admittance 
on the basis of measured intelligence. However, since the data received from the 
above sources indicated that the measured intelligence of illiterate adults, it 
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was concluded that the adult student who would be using the materials would be 
on the lower end of the continuum, having a lower measured intelligence than the 
general population. The mean I.Q.. 's gathered from these sources were generally 
in the 50-70 range. 

Psychol og i cal , Soci ol ogi cal , and Physi cal Character!* sti cs of II 1 iterate 
Adults.- Precise information on scholastic potential of illiterate adults to be 
found in the literature is very limited, probably because of the lack of adequate 
instruments to measure it. However, in order to prepare materials suitable for 
the population to be served by the materials to be developed, adult students in 
basic literacy programs were tested and i nf ornrim: i on was collected from prisons 
and other sources to provide an estimate of the i celligence of this group. The 
findings of these studies revealed that illiterates and functional illiterates 
were substantially below the general population on tested intelligence, with 
I.Q,. l s ranging from 50 to 10D and averages found between 70 and 80. The impli- 
cations for materials development were that in concept development more explana- 
tion and practice would be required and the content should be of a familiar and 
practical nature to the adult student. 

Learning ability of adult illiterates, when learning is defined as power 
rather than speed, tends to peak between the ages of 20 and IS and then decline 
slowly until in the sixties, as is true for the general adult population. This 
decline is so slight and gradual that the adult can learn throughout life if 
other conditions are relatively normal. Adults are able to learn reading, spelling, 
vocabulary, and other forms of verbal skills more rapidly than children but appear 
to experience some difficulty in learning spatial and quantitative material. 
Therefore, the materials to be developed, since they pertained to verbal skills, 
could be somewhat more brief than with children's materials with less repetition 
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in vocabulary development, spelling, and writing skills, and thereby require 
shorter time to complete the reading development program. 

Although the adult will bring substantial experience, objectivity, stability, 
and power of concentration to the learning situation, there is evidence that his 
critical thinking ability may be clouded by the tendency to avoid logical analysis 
and to become less objective as age increases. It is suggested by this information 
that materials and methods should provide for critical explanation and discussion 
of content. 

Since memorization or rote learning does not persist strongly is resisted 
by adults, the content developed should have relevance to the adults' goals or 
experiences and the period of exposure to such content should be lengthened appro- 
pri atel y . 

Attitudes, interests, and motivations of illiterate and functionally illiterate 
adults, on the basis of the general and specific literature and research carried 
on by this project, are characterized by the following. 

1. Mental set or disposition and proneness to employ what is known rather 
than seek new solutions which may create emotional blocks to learning. 

2. Lack of confidence in ability to learn, sensitivity to failure, self 
depreciation, anxiety, and often impaired self and social concept. 

3. Interest in the adult does not decline appreciably between the ages of 
20 and 60 and adult interest can be modified within the limits of ability, energy, 
personality, and shifts in vocational and cultural expectations. Resistance to 
acquisition of interests which interfere with established customs or habits may 
require planned interest stimulation. Research carried on by this project indi- 
cated a high level of interest on the part of adults in vocational, family, self- 
improvement, citizenship, and recreational subject matter in the learning situation. 

4. Motivation of adult illiterates is an area of study which needs much more 
research. However, it can be implied from the literature and the research of this 
project that the most dependable motivations are those which pertain to the basic 
biological drives and self-preservation and protective behavior. Social and cul- 
tural motivations have great significance for adults. Motives change as a result 
of the growth and expansion and the anxieties and threats characteristic of life of 
the adult. Disadvantaged or undereducated adults are most likely motivated by 
basic needs of the survival type. 
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In the development of materials, therefore, substantial efforts were made to incor- 



porate content, vocabulary, and format having high interest to the illiterate arid 
semi -1 iterate adult in the areas of vocations, family life and problems, citizenship 
and government, recreation, and general topics of high interest level for general 
sel f-i improvement. Further considerations and efforts were given to attitude 
development, self-concept development, confidence development, and reinforcement 
to the learning process in the materials. The materials would contain content 



which pertained to realistic and relatively basic needs of the adult and would 
encourage further learning. 

Sociological findings from the literature were somewhat fragmentary. The 
illiterate adult was characterized as a "straggler' 1 and "scrambler" who is usually 
overly pragmatic and stunted in long range planning and self-evaluation, prone 
to over-projection of his difficulties and limited in his views of prospects for 
improvement. On one hand he has a low need for achievement and autonomy and on 
the other he has high social and religious value orientations and a high need for 
nurturance and affiliation. Although illiterate persons may be found in all 
segments of the population, not just from minority groups, minority groups often 
exhibit lowered self-esteem, suppressed aggressive urges, in-group aggression, 
displaced aggression, lack of mainstream values and participation, and excessive 
use o r defense mechanisms. Illiterates found in urban areas are likely to have 
had a rural background and rearing in the case of all racial and ethnic groups. 
Illiterate and functionally illiterate adults because of low educational attain- 
ment can be expected to perform in a menial occupation at low wages and have a 
high rate of unemployment and possess insufficient literacy skills for vocational 
training and retraining. He will also be expected to exhibit a poverty of 
interest, experience, and ingrained resistance to education, however, he is 
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likely to attach a higher value to educational experiences related to vocational 
aspirations. Further research on basic sociological characteristics was carried 
out and will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

Conclusions pertaining to the development of the materials for instruction 
in reading, writing and spelling were that there would be need to have realistic 
and practical content with a lower socio-economic outlook and a rural or common 
flavor. They should further provide an up-lift to the assumed, depressed and 
defensive person and in direct and positive ways provide realistic vocational 
possibilities, orientations, and goals and the educational means to their achieve- 
ment. The teachers manuals for the materials should appraise the teacher of the 
social and psychological attributes of the illiterate and semi-literate student. 

Physical characteristics of the adult illiterate are almost neglected in 
the literature. It is known, however, that uncorrected hearing, sight, and speech 
problems exist to a greater degree among this group than in the general population. 
There is evidence of mental and physical health problems, disease and health decline 
factors. To achieve maximum learning on the pari of the adult student, of course, 
all of these conditions of health should be diagnosed and corrected in-so-far as 
possible. The size of print in the materials would be influenced by the incidence 



of sight problems encountered and directions and advice to teachers of adult 
basic education classes in the teacher's manuals relative to physical problems 
would be appropriate. 

Vocati onal Backgrounds , Interests and Expectations .- Because the crux of the 
materials to be developed was to have a vocational theme, this information and its 
implications were considered vital in the preparation of appropriate and meaningful 
content. The vocational experiences, interests and expectations of the illiterate 
adult and the possible occupational trends which affect him had to be considered 
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in preparing the instructional program if it were to pr vide an effective medium 
for both growth in and through reading. 

Since the methods of objectively measuring illiterate adults' job interests 
are inadequate it was concluded that in preparing the vocationally-oriented 
materials the occupational backgrounds of the student, his manifest interests 
(those demonstrated by participation) and possible occupational trends which may 
affect him should be the bases for planning the materials. 

Most of the illiterate adult population has a history of agricultural, manual 
and unskilled vocations. Some of them have risen to the semi-skilled level. 



Occupational trends reveal, and seem to be substantiated by the demographic data 
reported elsewhere in this report, that the number of agricultural occupations 
will continue to decline, thus moving farm laborers to urban areas. There is a 
projected increase in the service areas (cooks, waitresses, service station 
attendants, hospital workers), the sales industries and the manufacturing industries. 

These findings, as they related to the development of the materials in parti- 
cular, were significant. If the illiterate adult is to keep up with occupational 
trends and locate and/or maintain his position in the job-market, all signs point 
toward upward vocational mobility. Trends in selected occupations appropriate 
to the student education, retraining, their interrelatedness, and their vocational 
importance to the illiterate adult were concluded to be essential to the develop- 
ment of the instructional program and were to be reflected in the content of the 
materi al s* 



2l ftv ajjable Adult R eading Instructiona l Materials.- Before the staff 
was to undertake the development of a set of instructional materials for the 
illiterate adult, another first step was to scrutinize the available materials, 
their format, content, instructional methodology and skills presented. 
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Nine adult literacy series were reviewed. The results were most diverse. 
Among the various series there was little agreement as to methodology and content, 
few provided more than very brief suggestions to the teacher and the readability 
levels ranged from 2.4 to 7.3. The skills which were emphasized ranged from 
learning atomistic rules for "correct" English usage to building basic sight 
vocabul aries , 

The results of the review of available adult materials and of the research 
phase discussed in Chapter III of this report ware combined and lead to the 
conclusions that a balanced program of reading skills (presented sequentially 
and developmental ly) should be contained in the materials; the content, although 
primarily vocationally-oriented, should have variety; and it was also concluded 
that a complete teacher's manual should be provided if the adult students who 
were going to use the materials were to receive effective instruction. 

Instructional Methodology for Adult Illiterates.- As important as reviewing 
available materials for the adult literacy student, the review of current instruc- 
tional methodology being used was considered an important first step. Both general 
adult education and specific adult literacy education methodologies were examined. 
Several references offered platitudes for teaching the illiterate adult; some 
gave lists of specific "do's" and "don't's." 

Wnile some methodological spokesmen indicated that a purely phonetic approach 
would offer the quickest results with the adult students, others proposed a 
"global," sentence-phrase approach in teaching reading. Other suggestions for 
instructional methodology for adult illiterates included the use of a variety 
of approaches, emphasizing the value of eclecticism; the use of an instructional 
language the adult student can understand and the use of many audio-visual aids. 
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Although there was much disparity in the methodologies reviewed, the references 
presented recurring themes which lead to several conclusions important to the 
development of the materials. Because of the repeated suggestions concerning con- 
tent, it was concluded that the materials should be related to the learner's life 
in the community. This reinforced the staff's thinking that the content should 
deal with adults in adult-situations, and that the situations should be somewhat 
common to the type of student to be served by the mater i al A story describing 
a vacation at a New England resort would not be as meaningful as one describing a 
vacation at home which included bowling, fishing, etc. 

Spelling instruction is most practical when the words are used in the adult's 
conversation and in the materials themselves. In addition to accepting this 
suggestion, the staff further concluded that the words selected for spelling instruc- 
tion should be those with exact or nearly-exact configurations in both i.t.a e and t.o. 

An important, philosophical note was repeated in the majority of the references 
and was concluded as being important to the development of the materials. Not only 
are there important reading skills and attitudes co be taught the student, but 
there are values to be gained by the student through reading. Therefore, a major 
conclusion was that the materials should have content about adults. Subsequent 
studies conducted by the project staff of adult interests revealed that their 
concerns were with jobs, inter-personal relations at home and at work, child care, 
auto purchasing, insurance, social security, etc. The development of themes such 
as these into reading content would provide an effective medium through which the 
adult would learn to read, write and spell $ and, it would provide useful and 
significant information, thus providing for both growth in the skills of reading 
and personal growth through the act of reading. 
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Con sultati ons with Authorities , Experts , T eachers and Students .- Before the 



actual writing of the materials could begin, a certain amount of orientation to the 
problem had to be accomplished. It was necessary to obtain an overall view of the 
problem of adult illiteracy, the characteristics of the illiterate adults for whom 
the materials were to be developed, some basic information concerning the experiences, 
training and suggestions of typical teachers who would be utilizing the materials 
and the features of adult literacy education classes which would implement the 
materials to be developed. Complete results of the consultations, interviews and 
questions which were conducted are reported in Chapter III of this report. In 
light of these results, following conclusions pertinent to the development of the 
materials appeared to be justified. 

1. The illiterate adult generally has difficulty dealing with abstractions, 
exhibits inadequate or lazy speech patterns, is found predominately on the lower 
socio-economic levels, usually possesses below average intelligence, often has 

a rural background even though he may be living in an urban center. Because of 
these general conclusions, the staff further concluded that the materials to be 
developed should reflect the interests indicated by typical illiterates, provide 
content which is not too abstract or advanced but within the reach of the illiterate 
adult, include stories with rural as well as urban settings and provide adequate 
auditory and visual instruction in an attempt to compensate for the typical 
illiterate adult's speech pc terns. 

2. The typical teacher of adult basic literacy classes is usually one 
trained to teach in an elementary school, although many of the teachers have had 
no training whatsoever; although the teacher does not need to come from the same 
socio-economic level as his student, an attitude of acceptance is important; 
teachers of adult literacy classes vary in age and teaching experience; and, 
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teachers of adult literacy classes often have no formal training to teach adults 
how to read. Because of these characteristics it was concluded that the materials 
should be accompanied by teacher's manuals for each instructional booklet, dis- 
counting the nine supplementary vocational booklets. If the manuals were explicit 
in giving directions and suggestions, experienced teachers would have r 0 difficulty 
supplementing the lessons and the inexperienced teachers would be receiving as 
much assistance as could be given. 

3. The types of adult literacy classes being conducted in the United States 
today are as numerous and varied as community needs, sponsoring agencies and local 
resources dictate. Specific conclusions based upon correspondence with and 
visitations to literacy classes a'lready in progress are inexorably included in 
those sections of this report which deal with the illiterate adult student, the 
teacher of the illiterate adult student, instructional methodology for illiterate 
adults and available adult reading instructional materials since the interaction 
of these factors produces the adult literacy class. Detailed descriptions of the 
various classes contacted by the project staff prior to the development of the 
materials can be found in the "Research Phase" section. Chapter III, of this 
report. It may be sufficient for the immediate section of this report to say 
that the staff concluded that the materials to be developed had to possess variety 
in content, sound instructional method and ease of implementation before the 
series could be adaptable to most situations. 

However, the proposed teacher-training phase of this project, which intended 
to prepare teachers to utilize the materials developed, was eventually deleted from 
the plan because of governmental policy reasons. The evidence, from using the 
materials with illiterate and semi- 1 iterate adults indicated that not only should 
teachers using these materials nave a modicum of training in the use of the initial 
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teaching alphabet and in the teaching of reading, but that they also should have 
training specifically preparing them as teachers of illiterate adult students. 

Until such time as a sufficient number of teachers can be prepared in the 
teaching of adults, in the use of the materials developed in the project and the 
materials have been thoroughly tested in practice, the entire six levels cannot 
be adequately evaluated. Therefore, it is recommended that the series, Language 
for a Future , be considered in the category of "experimental materials. 11 They 
cannot be recommended as proven instructional materials. 

Materials Development Phase 

Discussion and Conclusions 

In a materials development project the materials which have been produced 
are, in essence, facts and conclusions themselves. The nineteen-book instructional 
series stands as the result of the research completed by the project staff. 

As a result of the preliminary research, the staff concluded that several 
features should be incorporated into the materials: 

1. Adequate provision for introducing, maintaining and transferring the initial 
teaching alphabet to traditional orthography. 

2. Providing a facing page to facilitate transfer. 

3. A wel l-*deve1 oped teacher's manual for all instructional levels. 

4. Spelling and writing instruction based upon words of high ability and similar 
i .t.a. and t.o. configuration. 

5. Content based upon expi essed adult interests, attitudes and motivations, 
and up-to»data occupational information. 

A thorough explication of the conclusions of the materials development phase 
would include an examination and study of the materials developed by the staff. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 

To test the effectiveness of the materials field trials were conducted in 
three experimental classes over a four-month period. The results of these trials 
are reported in Chapter III of this report. There is always inherent danger 
in drawing conclusions from a small sample. In this instance there is an added 
difficulty because the students were at different levels of instruction at the 
time of the post-testing. Realizing these dangers, the results of the pre- and 
post-testing have, been interpreted most cautiously. The resuls have been inter- 
preted separately for each class and no effort has been made to combine the 
results, although to do so would provide a more favorable result. The following 
conclusions are offered with a few qualifications and explanations: 

Pre- and Post - Tests 

1. Mcbsrly— On the basis of the significant increases shown between pre- and 
post-testing in t.o., it appears reasonable to conclude that the materials were 
effective in improving the students' performance in Word Meaning, Paragraph Meaning, 
Spelling, and Word Study Skills after approximately 75 hours instruction. From 
this increased performance it may be concluded that the materials were effective 

in teaching these students to read and spell. 

2. Col umbia— When arriving at conclusions concerning this class it should 

be kept in mind that the post-testing was done after the completion of approximately 
25 hours of instruction in i.t.a. Even in this amount of time there was a signifi" 
cant increase in performance on the Paragraph Meaning and Word Study Skills sub-test. 
Also, there was an increase in Word Meaning performance which approached significance. 
As might be expected, i.t.a. apparently had a confusing effect upon spelling at 
this point. While there were some increases in spelling performance, there were 
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